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CHAPTER I. 

" But it does make it nicer, Mr Lynn, doesn't 
it?" 

Mr Lynn settled his spectacles more firmly on 
liis nose, and then gave it as his opinion, much 
to the annoyance of the young lady on his knee, 
that, considering the very grave nature of the 
circumstances in question, it was rather difficult 
to see how anything whatever could possibly 
make them nice. 

"Oh, I did not say nice, Mr Lynn, — only 
nicer;'' but even this modification seeming to 
involve some kind of contradiction, the further 
explanation was added, — " I mean not so bad." 

"Ah, not so bad," repeated the spectacled 
gentleman. "Well, I can't say^ MKks^ ^^^«^^ 
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And besides, we don't know yet what it will be ; 
a great deal depends on that." 

" Yes, and it 's such fun to guess. We Ve 
been at it all day." 

" And whom do you mean by ' we ' ?" 

" Oh, not mamma, of course. She cried and 
went away, as she always does when those Indian 
letters come; and papa and the boys have 
been too busy ; and Mary never guesses anything, 
not even a riddle." 

" Then 'we' stands for you and Janey. Dear 
xne 1 what a delightful thing it is to be a young 
lady of eight with nothing v/hatever to do !" 

" But I haven't been guessing," said a meek 
voice behind Mr Lynn's chair ; ** it was Jessie." 

The meek voice belonged to Janey, Jessie's 
twin sister, and so like her in most respects that 
it must have been a relief to the rest of the 
household, who might otherwise have found it 
difficult to distinguish between the two, that 
there was a great dissimilarity of temperament 
between them, — Jessie being given to laugh at 
things in general, and Janey to cry over them. 

" And what did she guess ?" asked Mr Lynn, 
lifting Janey on to his unoccupied knee. 

"I don't know, I'm sure," replied Janey, 
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casting an anxious look under the table, where 
some movement was going on^ *' because there 
was baby to mind." 

" Ah, and so there is now," said Mr Lynn ; 
'' and we are letting him get into mischief, I am 
afraid." 

But that little oversight being corrected, and 
baby placed for safe custody on the hearth-rug, 
Mr Lynn proceeded to tell a story for the en- 
tertainment of the whole party, making what 
the children called " dreadful eyes '* through his 
spectacles whenever he saw baby's attention flag ; 
an expedient that had the effect of rousing that 
young gentleman up again, and keeping him 
quite lively as long as the performance lasted. 

And when it was over, and the story too, Mr 
Lynn, being affected probably by the events he 
had narrated, which were decidedly of a dismal 
tendency, leaned back in his chair, and seemed 
to be absorbed, before long, in some very dreary 
meditations. Then Janey returned to her occu- 
pation of minding baby; and Jessie, thinking 
Mr Lynn was concocting some fresh history for 
her entertainment, sat quietly waiting for it. So 
there was a little hush in the room for a while ; 
and the sounds going on outside could b^Vw<^»s.^^ 
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— ^the gabble of boys' voices in an adjoining 
apartment, and the patter of little feet in the 
passage. 

"Now then, I'm ready," said Jessie, who 
fancied that Mr Lynn was elaborating unneces- 
sarily. " Only it mustn't be so bad as the last^ 
you know." 

But Mr Lynn was obliged to confess that, in- 
stead of making up another story, he had been 
thinking of the piece of news which had arrived 
so unexpectedly at the vicarage breakfast-table 
that morning. 

" Ah I and you have been guessing too," said 
Jessie, holding up a tiny forefinger : " I knew 
you would ; and perhaps you 've guessed right." 

" And perhaps I haven^t, Miss Jessie. What 
would you say to a stuffed monkey, or a gray 
parrot ?" 

She should not like them at all, Jessie said, 
and was quite sure they were not coming, for no 
one would be so foolish as to call a stuffed 
monkey a legacy, or a gray parrot either. 

" And why not ; what is a legacy ?" 

"Oh something very big, or a great many 
things together ; a whole cartful, perhaps. I 'm 
to glad we have so much room to put them in." 
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Mr Lynn glanced round the barely furnished 
apartment with, a snrug that seemed anything 
but sympathetic ; and returned to the subject of 
the gray parrot with such confidence in his own 
powers of divination that Jessie was at last 
offended, and went off to add her pair of feet to 
the restless heels already busy in the passage. 

Then Mr Lynn looked at his watch, and find- 
ing it only wanted half an hour of twelve, set 
himself to wait that time with great patience. 
At the end of it the murmur of voices in the 
distant room emerged suddenly into the passage, 
where it swelled into a less harmonious chorus ; 
and the little party referred to by Jessie as 
" Mary and the boys " burst in on Mr Lynn. 

" Halloa 1 " cried the leader, who had reached 
the lank age of seventeen, and found it any- 
thing but becoming. "We've got some news 
for you, Mr Lynn. Uncle Christopher "— — 

"Yes, I know, Sam; he has left you some- 
thing — his old college books probably, or boxing 
gloves, poor fellow ! But never mind that now, 
I've some news for you. Mr Grantham has 
taken Horace into the town^ and given me a 
clear holiday. 

There was a general chorus of " famoua l" i:twsi^ 
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tbe boys, and some one proposed adjourning at 
once to the pond for a slide. 

"Yes, that \Yill be the thing," said Sam. 
" Come along, Mr Lynn ; " and there was an 
instant rush into the broad oak passage for caps 
and comforters. 

" But perhaps we had better get leave first," 
said Mr Lynn. " Where 's your father ? " 

" Oh, in the study ; " and Sam tore along the 
passage, shouting out that Mr Lynn had a holi- 
day, and had come to spend it with them. 

" Well, if I may, Mr Carter," added Mr Lynn, 
looking into the study over Sam's shoulder ; "if 
not, I am quite ready to go back, and entertain 
myself in my den." 

But he was told with a hearty shake of the 
hand that he was not to do that, as holidays 
were scarce things, and therefore to be made the 
most of. 

" And you'll give us one too, won't you, papa," 
said Sam ; *'just the afternoon." 

" Well, I suppose I must ; but you have been 
an idle dog all the morning, Sam, and ought to 
be kept hard at work." 

" Thank you," returned Sam, overlooking the 
reprimand in the permission that accompanied 
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it ; and he raced back, telling Mary, and other 
lookers-on in the passage, to clear the way for 
he was off for some fun. 

"And what are you going to do, Carter?" 
asked Mr Lynn as he lingered behind. 

** Oh, look in at the school, and one or two 
places in the Tillage." 

" School I why, you 've had three hours of it 
abeady ; is not that enough ? " 

''Well, yes, but I am only going to meet a 
few of my club people now ; and it will be a rest 
in its way, you know, to attend to them." 

" Oh, will it ! " returned Mr Lynn, rather 
incredulously; and he followed the boys at a 
leisurely pace, thinking perhaps that he would 
have liked to bestow part of his holiday on some 
one else who wanted it more than he did. 

But a few minutes later he had forgotten 
everything but the delights of sliding, and was 
flying along the pond with Sam, Leonard, and 
Charley at his heels as happily as though no 
such unpleasant things as trips and bruises were 
likely to accompany the exercise. Fortunately 
there was nothing worse to be dreaded; The 
pond was quite an innocent piece of water which 
had spread itself over the slope of & ^<^\<ll^^^s^ 
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an adjoining brook during the heavy autumn 
rains^ and Mrs Carter could look out from the 
vicarage windows at the sliding party without 
fear of witnessing any disaster beyond an occa- 
sional tumble. At first the water, though orna- 
mental enough in its way, had not oeen much 
admired. To have it stretching out under the 
bedroom windows in the hazy mornings and 
evenings, had been alarmingly suggestive of 
colds and fevers; but now that the frost had 
fairly set in and covered it with ice, the pond 
was regarded as rather an advantage than other- 
wise. 

" I hope it will hold out," said Sam, referring 
to the frost ; " old Mitchel says it will, and he 
is as likely to know as any one else in the 
place." 

Sam was rather given to quote the authorities 
of the village, for he had few acquaintances 
beyond it, — an arrangement that was perfectly 
satisfactory to him, but which confined his circle 
chiefly to persons of the " old Mitchel " stamp. 
Even the two or three exceptions were not of 
much benefit to Sam. About midway between 
the vicarage and the town was the doctor's 
house, at which Sam and Mary occasionally 
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paid a neighbourly visit, and nearer to the 
vicarage still, but on the other side of it, away 
from the town, was another gentleman's resi- 
dence, more imposing than the doctor's, where 
Mr Lynn was tutor, and shared the dignities of 
the place with old Mr Grantham and his grand- 
son, — a privilege that by his own account was 
not always enviable ; but all friendly intercourse 
between Beechlands and the vicarage had en- 
tirely ceased, for reasons with which Sam and 
other juvenile members of the Carter family, 
even including the twins, were perfectly well 
acquainted. Mr Carter had had nothing to do 
with the break. He was a peaceable man, not 
likely to interfere with anybody except in the 
way of trying to do them good ; and when un- 
pleasant circumstances arose, and he found that 
Mr Grantham intended to keep himself stiffly 
aloof from him for the future, and never to 
listen to anything he had to say except from the 
pulpit on Sunday, Mr Carter had fallen in with 
that unsatisfactory state of affairs very patiently. 
Of course an opportunity had occasionally oc- 
curred since of bringing matters back to the old 
friendly footing, of which Mr Carter had gladly 
availed himself, but to very little purpose % "kcA. 
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though the original offenders had died some 
months before under circumstances that had 
sent a little thrill of horror through the village, 
Mr Grantham still remained obdurate ; and so 
they seldom troubled themselves about him at 
the vicarage except to regret the stern, unloving 
life he led. 

" And so Horace is off for the day/' said Sam, 
who had a country weakness for liking to know 
what folks were- about — a curiosity that was 
quite as active regarding old Mitchel's affairs as 
his grander neighbours, " I wonder what that 's 
for.'' 

" To give me a holiday perhaps," replied Mr 
Lynn. 

"Well, that would be sensible; I wish he 
would do it a little oftener. I say, do you think 
we ought to let Mr Grantham know about the 
legacy ? " 

** No ; it is probably only some trifle of your 
Uncle Christopher's, and he would not interest 
himself much in that, you know." 

" I suppose not," returned Sam, with a shake 
of the head that nearly sent him off his balance. 
"But old Beccles might as well have told us 
what it was at once ; don't you think so ? " 
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"Well, I can't say/' replied Mr Lynn, who 
found his rapid evolutions round the pond, and 
watchful efforts to keep out of the way of the 
other sliders quite as much, as he could manage; 
"perhaps he knew hest What a cutting wind 
there is I " 

" Yes, this is just the comer to catch it ; the 
pond could not be in a better place." 

Mr Lynn had his doubts as to that. He was 
beginning to feel rather numbed about the hands, 
and had an uncomfortable impression that icicles 
were in the way of formation about his beard 
and spectacles. It was delightful exercise,, of 
course, to spin to and fro in the face of the wind, 
and certainly making the most of his holiday, 
but still it was rather hard work. 

" I say, Sam,'* he shouted, " haven't we had 
enough ? " 

"No, not half I Why, it might thaw to- 
morrow I " 

It might of course, there was no denying that; 
and with the prospect of such an event before 
them, the only thing to be done was to make the 
most of present advantages, which Sam proceeded 
to do so energetically that he came down with an 
alarming crash, dragging Charley after 12lvks.\ ^ssA. 
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the other two, who happened to he close behind, 
had a hard struggle to keep their feet. 

"Ah, it's all very fine for hoys," said Mr 
Lynn, " but when you have a heard, and it is 

getting gray '* However, happening, as he 

alluded to that appendage, to find out that the 
icicles with which he had fancied it ornamented 
were only imaginary, he set off again as soon as 
Sam had gathered his long limbs together, and 
kept on with tolerable satisfaction to himself till 
Mr Carter suddenly looked over the hedge, and 
said he thought it was time to go in to dinner. 

Everybody was ready for that, of course, and 
there was a general rush to meet Mr Carter at 
the stile. The vicarage was but a few paces 
beyond, nestling in the hollow of the lane lead- 
ing from the village. It was a very sheltered 
spot even in winter, the field rising on one side 
of it, and the lane with its straggling cottages, 
and pleasant meadows behind, sloping up on the 
other. From the lane, which terminated at the 
stile, BO leaving the way only free for pedestrians, 
very little could be seen of the house, as it was 
surrounded by a high wall ; but within that was 
a neat stone court, enclosed on one side by a 
broad wing, which had been added by some 
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former proprietor of the vicarage, who had a 
large family to accommodate, and good private 
means to carry out his plans. For the Carters, 
this extra wing was not exactly an advantage ; 
for though their family was as large, perhaps, as 
their predecessor's, their means were not in the 
same proportion, and therefore there were more 
bare corners here and there in the great rooms 
than seemed quite comfortable on a cold winter's 
day. Outside, the place was sheltered enough. 
Tall trees stood in the little court, and over the 
greater part of the house itself was a thick 
covering of ivy, serving, the children thought, to 
keep off the damp; but Mr Lynn was in the 
habit of shrugging his shoulders at it, and ascrib- 
ing to its influence any sort of ailment that hap- 
pened to come under its shelter. Fortunately, 
however, these were very few. The children, 
having plenty of room to career about in, were 
tolerably healthy, and both Mr and Mrs Carter 
were sis robust as could be expected, considering 
that they had a whole host of household and 
parish cares to keep them busy through the 
long hours of every working day, and Sabbath 
too. 

" It 's too bad of me," Mr Lynn viq\s\^ ^"k^ 
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sometimes, "Jto come and add to your number;" 
and yet he always came whenever he had a little 
leisure, because he knew he was welcome, and 
that nobody would regard him in the light of a 
visitor, or take the least trouble to make him 
comfortable* 

So he sat down at the Carters' long dinner 
table that day, and ate his slice of cold mutton 
and mashed potatoes with great relish. There 
had been precisely the same fare when he dined 
with them about a month before, and he had not 
enjoyed a meal so much since. At first when he 
came to live at Beechlands as Horace Grantham's 
tutor, and paid an occasional visit to the vicar- 
age, he had been treated with more ceremony, so 
far as the preparation of an extra dish or two for 
dinner went ; but these attentions being unap- 
preciated they had been discontinued, and now a 
portion of any plain fare that happened to come 
to table seemed to belong as naturally to him, as 
to Sam or the twins. Probably he would not 
have taken to it so kindly at Beechlands. A 
slice of cold mutton eaten there in solitary dig- 
nity would, no doubt, have caused a wry face, 
for Mr Lynn was not by any means a patient 
man; but wry faces were never made at the 
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vicarage except under some special prorocation, 
and cold meat not being r^arded in the light of 
one, he had gradually taken up the same forbear- 
ing view of it, as connected with the Cartersi' 
table, reserving to himself, however, the opinion 
that elsewhere it was something to be caiefollj 
avoided. 

Of coarse everybody had a good appdite, tiie 
sliding party from the pond, and the lookers on, 
who had braved the cold at an npper window for 
the pleasure of seeing Mr Lynn frisk to and fro 
with the rest, — ^and Mr Carter carved tilLhis arm 
wotdd have ached if it had not been nsed to the 
exercise. At the other end of the table his wife 
took her share of the work, mindng np portions 
for the smaller members of the family, including 
baby, who could sit up and handle a spoon with 
great gravity. Mrs Garter was a very pleasant- 
looking woman with clear brown eyes, that had 
grown rather anxious in expression from 'the 
small mishaps they were called on to witness 
daily, and hair of the same colour, which had a 
tendency to break out into crisp little curls, not- 
withstanding the merciless dragging and flatten- 
ing to which it was subjected at the hands of 
baby, and the two little children ^Yio ^«^ ^^^ 
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the gap between baby and the twins. They were 
rather a large party. Sam, Mary, Leonard, and 
Charley, then the twins and little ones, making 
altogether nine ; a great many to work and plan 
for, bat who did not trouble themselves in tho 
least about that — Mary and Sam, perhaps, ex- 
cepted — ^haying an idea that life, particularly for 
those who had left off lessons, was a very easy 
affiedr. 

Sam had the most to say during dinner, and 
his remarks were chiefly items of village news, 
which were, perhaps, as welcome as anything 
else at the vicarage* Old Mitchel was laid up 
again with the rheumatism, he said ; Ladbrook, 
the clerk, had had a letter from his sons in 
Australia ; and Rachel Hartley, who lived oppo- 
site the church, but was very firm in her inten- 
tion never to enter its doors, had just got her 
daughter home sick again. 

" Serve her right," said Mr Lynn, who made 
very unaimiable remarks sometimes ; " she is the 
most tiresome woman in the parish." 

"But honest in her way," remarked Mr 
Carter ; " I would always rather have Rachers 
plain ' I wont ' than half the excuses I am con- 
stantly hearing." 
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" But excnses mean to be civil,'' replied Mr 
hynn, '* so they are a step at all events in the 
right direction. I wonder what sort of nnrse 
your friend Rachel will make.'' 

'' Very good," Sam affirmed; and he seemed to 
think there were a great many redeeming points 
about her— one being, in his estimation, the fact 
that she always made him pretty welcome when- 
ever he went to see her. 

*' Which IS more than she does me," returned 
Mr Lynn ; " I never ventured inside her cottage 
but once in a shower of rain, and then she wanted 
to know if I was the new curate, and not getting 
a very clear answer, hinted that the sooner I 
turned out again the better." 

^' That was not very nice behaviour, certainly," 
Sam owned; but then Bachel had taken very 
kindly, he added, to a dog that went in one day 
to her with a broken leg ; and now that her 
mind was at rest on the curate question, he had 
no doubt of her showing herself as amicably dis* 
posed towards Mr Lynn, if he were to try her a 
second time; but that gentleman, having no 
fractured limb to be attended to, said he would 
rather go where he was sure of a welcome. 

Well, yes, that was best," Sam ^s»fisii\»^\\iQN» 
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then his cheery face got him a welcome every- 
where, which was the reason, perhaps, of his 
picking up so much village news. He had the 
contents of the letter from Australia by heart, 
and repeated it by bits as he could get an audi- 
ence ; and dinner being over by the time he had 
reached the end, he proposed going again for a slide, 
having some uneasy impression that ponds left too 
long to themselves had a tendency to thaw. But 
to that possibility Mr Lynn was quite indifferent. 
He was stiff already with his morning's exertions, 
he said ; and drew in his chair to the fire with a 
very decided intention of making himself com- 
fortable. 

** And I ought to be at work," said Mr Carter ; 
''but a holiday is a sadly unsettling affair, so I 
suppose I must give in. Mildred, cannot you 
take one too ? " 

He had noticed, no doubt, that tears had been 
in Mrs Carter's eyes more than once during 
dinner, a result that, according to Jessie's state- 
ment, always followed on the receipt of a letter 
from India, and he was glad of any excuse to 
cheer her up. And as Mr Lynn affirmed that 
it might be a long time before he had another 
holiday, Mrs Carter gave up some business she 
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had in the village, and sat down with her work- 
basket by the fire. It was not till nearly dark, 
however, when the boys had come in from the 
pond, that any reference was made to the letter, 
and then Mr Carter asked suddenly whether it 
would not be as well to tell Mr Lynn the news 
they had had that morning. 

'' Yes, do,'' replied his wife, rising and betaking 
herself and baby to the shadow at the further end 
of the long room, " perhaps it will be a relief to 
us all to talk about it" 

But it did not seem to have that effect at first; 
and Mr Carter, hearing more than one deep sob 
come from the gloom in which his wife was 
walking to and fro hushing baby, who was lively, 
and did not require that attention, was not in a 
hurry to begin. 

*^ We had a letter from Mr Beccles, Lynn," he 
said at last. 

But Mr Lynn did not seem to remember who 

that gentleman was, and so Sam, who was always 

ready with an explanation when it was required, 

nformed him that Mr Beccles had been chaplain 

,t some station in India at a time when the regi* 

lent in which his Uncle Christopher was surgeon 

as quartered therOi 
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"Oh yes," said Mr Lynn, "I recollect no 
perfectly." 

''And as they were a great deal together, 
continued Mr Carter, " both at the station, an 
afterwards in the Eesideucy, it was from hii 

' that we heard all the sad circumstances. The 

were working side by side, you know, when poc 
Christopher was shot down, and it was Beech 
who afterwards took the sad tidings to it 
widow, and comforted her as he could. A 
he could," Mr Carter repeated slowly, as 1 
looked uneasily into the shadow, where his wii 

jj was still pacing quietly to and fro. " Mildrec 

suppose we leave the rest till after tea, and the 

|| Lynn can read the letter for himself." 

" No, no," replied Mrs Carter, coming forwai 
for a moment ; " it 's better to talk than thin 
about it, and we can't help doing that Go on 
don't mind me." 

Mr Carter promised that he would not, br 
he did nevertheless, and began to stir the fii 
with the intention of illuminating the dark en 
of the room ; but then reflecting that Mrs Carte 
liked it best as it was perhaps, he put the poke 
down again, and resumed the subject of M 
Becclas. 
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I do not know what poor Alice would have 
done without him then/' he said, '' and his wife 
was equally kind. It was a dreadful time for 
all, and those who had suffered least hore up 
bravely and helped the others. The Beccleses, 
fortunately, were able to do this to the last, 
having no children of their own; and it is a 
great comfort to us to know that they showed 
Alice and her little ones all the attention they 
could. If it had not been for them we should have 
known but few details of the whole sad story." 

" And a good thing, perhaps, if you had missed 
them,". said Mr Lynn. 

" No, I don't think that ; we should have had 
all the horrors of the crowded Eesidency from 
other sources, and so fancied that Alice suffered 
more, probably, than she really did. Though 
I admit that things could not well have been 
worse than they were — more than a dozen poor 
frightened women and children shut up in one 
room together, and having to endure the 
miseries of a prolonged siege. No wonder that 
one little one after another sickened and died ; " 
and at that point Mr Carter pushed his chair 
back, and seemed disposed to retreat into the 
shade himself. 
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^' First the baby/ said Mrs Carter, speaking 
up from ber dim quarter of the room with rather 
startling effect — " a dear little fellow, just the 
age of ours, and so good, Mr Beccles said ; then 
little Alice, and lastly Christy." 

" Christy was the eldest, I believe," remarked 
Mr Lynn, thinking in the pause which followed 
that he had better say something. 

''Yes; he would have been eight if he had 
lived, just the age of the twins," replied Mrs 
Carter. ''And in her last letter to us, Alice 
said that he had just begun his first copy-book, 
and would soon be able to write to us. But 
he never did, you know ! " And the thought of 
that poor little letter never having been penned 
seemed the most distressing part of the whole 
story. 

"And how Mr Grantham," resumed Mr Carter 
presently, "could keep his own grief down at 
such a time, and steel his heart against ours, I 
cannot conceive." 

" Yet he did feel it," said Mr Lynn, "and very 
bitterly too ; but it is hard for some people to 
forgive." 

"Yes, I suppose so, and I must not judge him 
harshly. Poor Christopher! he was every- 
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vrhere, Beccles wrote, without a thonght for 
himself, tending the wounded and dying, and 
cheering them all with his pleasant humour 
and brave bearing to the last. And to know all 
that, and yet bear a grudge against him now, 
seems to me extraordinary ! *^ 

'' But Mr Qrantham never read Beccles' letters, 
you see." 

'^ No, I sometimes wish he had. If he had 
been as poor as old Mitchel, I should have taken 
them to him myself. But some day he may see 
tbem still, and understand the fine noble nature 
he set his face against so sternly. Not but what 
Christopher had acted wrongly — ^he and Alice 
too — ^there can be but one opinion about that ; 
but when people suffer we are apt to forget their 
misdoings and forgive them. And Mr Grantham 
would have been happier, I think, if he could 
have done so.** 

" There 's no doubt of that," rephed Mr Lynn ; 
«* however, so far as they are concerned, it does 
not matter now." 

•' No indeed it does not, poor things," said Mr 
Carter. " But it was BeccW last letter I wanted 
to talk to you about-— the one we had this morn- 
ings y^» know— only the mention of it htovs^s^ 
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up all the rest. And now lie is on his way to 
England, he writes, bringing something for Mil- 
dred ; and that is the part of his letter that I 
cannot understand/' 

** How do you mean ? " asked Mr Lynn. 

^' Why, it seems strange that he should not 
have mentioned this legacy, as he calls it, before; 
but he says now that he thought it best not to 
refer to it in any former letter, as he was not 
sure of being able to bring it ; by which, I sup- 
pose, he means that his coming to England was not 
quite settled ; but then he might have sent it by 
some one else." 

" Yes, I should have thought so ; however, he 
may have promised to deliver it himself." 

*' Very possibly ; but even then I wonder at 
his omitting to refer to it before, especially since 
it seems to be something that Alice valued highly, 
as it is left to Mildred with her dear love, and 
some particular directions which Mr Beccles will 
give her when he sees us." 

" Yes, he is really coming," said Mrs Carter, 
joining the circle round the fire again, with a 
tearful, but calm face, " and will stay at least a 
night with us. I hardly know whether to be glad 
or sorry about it, for he will have so much to teD 
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•U8 — so many things that of course have been 
passed over in his letters." 

*^ And perhaps it will do you good to hear 
them," said Mr Lynn. "There's a yague kind 
of horror about every painful story that comes 
to us in a letter or paper, and the sight of Mr 
Beccles may take it away." 

Mrs Carter did not seem to think that any- 
thing could ever do that; however she took hearV 
to kiss the baby and reassure little Tom, who 
had crept up to her rather awed by what wai 
going forward. This was taken as an intimation 
to the rest that there was no occasion for them 
to feel subdued and awed either; and Sam, think' 
ing everybody had had enough of dark comers 
by that time, heaped on a few logs, and then 
stole out to tell Martha, in the kitchen, that they 
would be glad of tea a little earlier than usual 
that afternoon. And of course they were ; and 
when it was brought in, and everybody was seated 
at the long table, Mrs Carter's eyes went up and 
down it- with the old motherly anxiety about 
pinafores, and Mr Carter began to cut the 
bread and butter as contentedly as thon^ 
no Mr Beccles had ever existed to write than 
dismal letters from India, or tbsMtaii 
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with some mysterions l^acy from that far-off 
country. 

''Shall I help?" asked Mr Lynn, as to cut 
for a dozen folks, and more than half of them 
possessed of remarkable appetites, was rather 
hard work. 

" No, I am used to it," was the reply. But 
when Sam wanted his plate heaped up a second 
time, even Mr Carter showed signs of getting 
tired, and remarked that he must stop the after- 
noon sliding as being decidedly unprofitable. 

'* But I don't often get a chance of it, papa," 
returned Sam ; " it was the holiday, you know." 

" Ah, and I am afraid that we haye not quite 
done justice to it," said Mr Carter. 

But that omission could be easily repaired in 
the evening, Sam remarked, when they could 
have games or something ; a suggestion that was 
afterwards carried out with great satisfaction to 
all parties — the blank in the entertainment left 
open as " something " being supplied by story- 
telling, a diverson in which everybody, even in- 
cluding the twins, was allowed to take part. 
Then, with many wry faces at his holiday being 
over, Mr Lynn prepared to start homewards 
through the bright cold moonlight. Sam volun- 
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teered to accompany him, but as supper had yet to 
be served, and the vicar's arm could only just be re- 
covering from past exertions, Mr Lynn declined, 
saying that he was afraid a walk to Beechlands 
-would be even more marvellous in its appetising 
effects than an afternoon slide on the pond. 



CHAPTER n. 

TmNOS did not alwajs go forward in holiday 
fashion at Shutterworth vicarage. There was a 
great deal of work to be got through daily^ things 
to be taught and things to be learnt, and every- 
body was tolerably busy, — ^too busy, Sam some- 
times said with a groan ; but as healthy occupa- 
tion is good for people who are able to do it, no 
one seemed in a general way to be under the 
impression of being hardly done by. Sam's first 
duty, being the eldest, was clearly to set a good 
example, but in that, it must be owned, he very 
often failed, though not in any terrible way. He 
was too fond of taking things easily, including 
the lessons, a circumstance that, not being one 
of those remarkable geniuses who are supposed 
to know everything without the trouble of learn- 
ing it, made him very backward in his studies ; 
and Leonard, though three years younger, gener- 
ally managed to keep pace with him. Matters 
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vifiTQ always irresistibly pleasant out of doors to 
Sam, and the farther the attraction was off, the 
better he liked it. The fact was that he preferred 
using his legs to his head ; but older folks who 
looked on, and saw how lyig they were, felt a 
little indulgent towards Sam's wandering fancies, 
thinking that perhaps members of such uncomfort- 
able growth might be troublesome to their owner, 
and require an unusual amount of exercise. In 
the village, moreover, Sam was decidedly popular. 
He had a great liking for showing himself where 
anything was going forward in which he might 
be of use, and was not at all particular as to the 
kind of service to be rendered. If Mary Old 
wanted a few pails of water fetched from the 
spring, or Master Mitchel had some wood to be 
chopped, or a hole to be stopped up in his cottage 
wall, or roof, Sam's long arms went cheerfully to 
work; and the knowledge that Horace Gran- 
tham, Mr Lynn's pupil, considered such pro- 
ceedings extremely ungentlemanly did not trouble 
him in the least. There was nobody else to do 
it, was always his simple reason for the perform- 
ance of any decidedly undignified service ; and 
if his clothes got a little damaged occasionally, 
it did not much matter he thought, as they k^^ 
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to last their time \?hateTer their condition might 
be. But everybody not being such a philosopher 
as Sam, these little habits of his, and the fact 
that they by no means improved his outward 
appearance, — ^which was not mnch to boast of 
at the best, — told against him greatly, especially 
with people who did not depend on the gratui- 
tous labours of their neighbours for the plug- 
ging of a leaky roof, or the carrying of a pdl 
of water. The doctor^ sons, who lived mid- 
way between Shutterworth and the town, quite 
agreed in Horace Grantham's conviction that 
Sam Carter would never make a gentleman; 
and Mr Lynn's fierce statement of what a gentle- 
man ought to be, which included, strange to say, 
more of Sam*s peculiarities than the refined 
qualities of either Horace or the doctor's sons, 
only gave those lads a very poor opinion of the 
tutor's taste. 

So all things considered, it was clear that 
Sam would never bring much honour to his 
family ; but this dismal prospect was chiefly 
mourned over by people who looked on at a dis- 
tance. Those whom it more immediately con- 
cerned seemed perfectly satisfied ; and Mr Carter 
said that if Sam managed to do good in his 
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generation, it did not much matter, that he 
knew of, whether the business was performed in 
a dignified way or not Besides, there was 
Leonard to make up for Sam's deficiences, and 
Charley, both those lads being nearly as well 
able to assert their own claims to special con- 
sideration as Horace or the young Eandals ; but 
it was in consequence, perhaps, of that not very 
estimable capability that the paternal rule was a 
little stricter with regard to them than to Sam, 
or Mary, who came next to him in age, and was 
not given to think much of herself either ; and 
the reason that Mr Lynn snarled at Leonard and 
Charley occasionally almost as unamiably as he 
did to his pupil ; treatment that was not with- 
out its effect in making them see that self-asser- 
tion was, as Mr Lynn sometimes said, about as 
unpleasant and unfounded a kind of assertion 
as any one could well annoy his neighbours 
•with. As to Mary, her duties were of that mis- 
cellaneous nature which fall to the lot of the 
feminine part of a household, and which are 
said never to be done. Besides being a pupil in 
the study with her brothers, she had to act as 
teacher to the twins, and occasionally, when Mrs 
Carter was busy in other ways, or india^^Q^^^^ %& 
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deputy housekeeper ; in all of which capacities 
she blundered, of course, a good deal, but still 
kept steadily on with a growing progress towards 
greater efficiency. Her chief difficulties were 
encountered in the teaching department. If 
Jessie had not been so frisky, and Janey so 
despondent, she might have managed better, she 
thought ; but as they were by no means to be 
reasoned or punished out of their own special 
temperaments, she got on very indifferently, and 
was almost afraid, at times, that she should be 
obliged to give up altogether. It would have 
been better to take them as they were, and try 
to make the best of them ; but Mary had an 
idea that people and things might right them- 
selves somehow if they chose, and the fact that 
they did not always choose to exert that capa- 
bility was a great trouble and hindrance to her. 
But of course in those cold winter days that 
followed Mr Beccles* letter, the legacy, coming 
slowly across the wide seas to the vicarage, was 
not forgotten. Everybody wondered occasionally 
where it was, and what it was, suggesting all 
sorts of possible and impossible things. Mrs 
Carter did not trouble herself with any surmises 
on the matter, her anxiety turning chiefly on 
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Mr Beccles' visit, and all the sad things he would 
have to tell her about the handsome brother who 
had gone away a few years before so full of hope 
and happiness ; and as the time drew near for 
the ship^s arrival she took to retreating into the 
shadows again in the twilight, with baby, of 
course, for a companion, which seemed to do her 
good, and brighten her up for the rest of the 
evening. Very soon the news that something 
was coming to the Carters spread through the 
village, a hint to that effect having been dropped, 
at first, perhaps, by Sam in old Mitchells cottage ; 
and before long the '^ something " was magnified 
into a rich inheritance, and Mr Eandal, the 
doctor, who lived a short distance out of the 
village, feeling rather mystified by the reports 
that had got about, and being quite sure that he 
ought to do a civil thing, called one morning to 
congratulate Mrs Carter on her good fortune 
But he did not find her in any elation of spirits, 
rather the contrary, for there was no being sure 
by that time from hour to hour that Mr Beccles 
might not drop down suddenly among them with 
all his sad reminiscences ; and Mrs Carter was 
fidgety accordingly, and at mention of the legacy 
had a hard matter to keep back hex \Aax^^ ^:cA 
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said it was only some little trifle of Mrs Harden's 
— prized perhaps on account of tender memorieB 
attached to it, and so left to her for safe keeping. 
But in this view of the case Mr Eandal could 
not agree. He had been thinking a great deal 
of India, as he came along the frosty road that 
morning, of its inexhaustible wealth, and the 
rapid way in which men made fortunes there ; 
and it had occurred to him that poor Christopher 
Harden, who had never been anything, in his 
opinion, but exceedingly foolish in England, 
might have turned over a new leaf on his arrival 
in India, and taken advantage of some lucky 
chance in his favour to make a rapid fortune. 
And with that idea before him Mr Eandal wa£ 
exceedingly fluent and pleasant, asked Sam to 
join his boys in a skating excursion, and sug- 
gested to Mr Carter, who came in just as he was 
leaving, one or two desirable alterations in the 
vicarage. Of course he wished the Carters well, 
which was one reason, no doubt, of his taking 
such a remarkably bright view of their prospects; 
and at more than one place in his professional 
round that morning he found that others had 
been quite as busy in the castle building way as 
himself; but going back a little later, rather 
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tired, and looking up at the high window, out of 
which poor Christopher, in the days when he 
was Mr Eandal's assistant, used to lean a little 
lazily, on hot summer afternoons, with a hook 
or cigar, the recollection of his hright careless 
face, so opposed to all notions of money-getting, 
came hack with such vividness to Mr Randal's 
mind, that he felt his faith in the coming fortune 
a little shaken, and hoped the Carters would not 
be led to count on it too confidently. 

But there was no fear of that Mr Carter 
leaned back in his chair after the doctor was 
gone with a sHght shade of annoyance in his 
face, and remarked that he should not be sorry 
when Mr Beccles' visit was over, as it was not 
pleasant to be taken up by people when there 
were no real grounds for it. 

" How do you mean ? " asked Mrs Carter, who 
had not quite understood all the doctor's hints ; 
" Mr Eandal is always kind." 

" Of course he is, and it is out of the warmth 
of his sympathy that he is so specially kind just 
now. It is very ridiculous, originating, I sus- 
pect, in some indiscreet chatter from one of the 
boys." But as Mrs Carter still looked puzzled, 
the vicar informed her that it was no^a^^ ^ 
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round the village that she was coming into some 
tremendous fortune shortly. 

'' Oh dear ! '* she said, in real dismay, " how 
can they be so foolish ! you must set them all 
right directly." 

'^ Well, I try to, but it is not easy when folks 
once take up a crotchet ; and it 's odd toOy" con- 
tinued Mr Carter, rubbing his hands in comical 
perplexity, " that I have had more incivility to- 
day in the village than has fallen to my lot for 
some .years past There was Rachel Hartley tell- 
ing me that she supposed people would soon 
be looking too high to go and see the likes of 
her ;■ and she finished as usual, when in an ill- 
temper, with the information that ^she wasn't 
going to church, and that nothing should ever 
make her ! ' I shall not dare to venture inside 
her door again till Beccles* visit is over." But 
seeing that Mrs Carter still found that subject a 
trying one, the vicar said no more about it 

So the forthcoming legacy soon became a 
matter of more eager discussion among the 
villagers than at the vicarage. Children hearing 
their elders talk^o much about it wanted to know 
what a legacy was, and had various opinions on 
the matter, by way of answer. Some said it was an 
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^ uncommon lot of money," bnt were not sore as 
to the amount ; others that it was '' something 
from beyond seas ; " and one old man of a des- 
pondent frame of mind replied that he '^ did not 
know, but hoped it was nothing bad." 

Perhaps that was the wisest wish to make 
about it ; certainly it often occurred to Mrs Carter 
in her perplexity. N^ t that she dreaded anything 
bad in the sense the old man intended, but some- 
thing to distress her, something that might bring 
before her more vividly the horrors she was con- 
stantly picturing to herself — ^little articles that had 
been in constant use, perhaps, during the stay of 
the hapless family in the besieged city, or even a 
diary ; she had heard of many being written by 
the poor captives, and f alUng afterwards into the 
hands of friends to increase their sorrow, by a 
minute account of the daily sufferings of the 
dear ones who had died so far away. It would 
be very sad to receive that, and to feel she ought 
to read it, when she would much rather have 
shut it out of sight in some unused drawer. But 
of that dismal fear Mrs Carter said nothing, and 
everybody else, supposing she had quite made up 
her mind to Mr Beccles' visit, looked out for the 
event with great interest. 
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But as time passed on it became an anxious 
question whether he meant to come at alL His 
ship had been duly reported as arriTed about a 
fortnight after the receipt of his letter, and since 
then the pond had had time not only to thaw, but 
to Sam's great delight, to freeze again harder than 
ever, and nothing had been seen or heard of Mr 
Beccles. It was certainly very tiresome. Mr 
Carter looked grave, and feared something might 
have happened ; but as the vessel was safe the 
boys concluded that Mr Beccles was so too, and 
each r^arded his non-appearance in the light of 
a personal injury. It was too bad to have pnt 
the whole house and village on the qui vive, and 
Eachel Hartley into an ill-temper for nothing, and 
there was no saying when things would get right 
again. Mr Lynn looked on a little quizzically, but 
did not say much. Perhaps he felt as curious as 
any one else, however, about the expected visitor, 
for he certainly made his appearance at the vicar- 
age after the receipt of the last Indian letter a great 
deal oftener than usual, and peered round the 
dining-room with an inquisitive pair of eyes that 
said as plainly as eyes could speak through & 
thick pair of spectacles, ''I wonder if that Beccles 
has been yet" 
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How long Mr Lynn meant to keep thLt up 
there was no saying, probably till Mr Beccles 
really did come, or went back to India without 
bringing the legacy at all, for there was very- 
little going on in Shutterworth, and so that little ^ 
had to be made the most of. It would not have 
mattered so much, at least in Mary's opinion, if 
he had paid his visit in the morning, when the 
dining-room was seldom used except by Mrs Car- 
ter and the younger children, or in the evening, 
when no one had much else to do except to attend 
to him ; but he generally preferred to come in 
the afternoon, just as Mary was giving the twins 
their lessons, and distracted everybody's attention 
immediately. After his quizzical glance had 
gone round the room in search of some trace 
of Mr Beccles, it was sure to light on Mary and 
her pupils with an attentive observation, she 
fancied, of her method of teaching, which was 
highly embarrassing. Then Jessie would slip 
away to his knee, and Janey, who was more con- 
scientious than to do that at lesson time, would, 
however, get him to help her a little with some 
puzzling task, and all order was at an end. One 
afternoon he happened to walk in just as things 
had arrived at a dreadful crisis, and Janey ^ ^wvtK 
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her pinafore over her head, had refosed to make 
out another word in her reading lesson. 

** It 's very unkind of you, Mary," she was 
saying ; '' if yon 'd only look I would go on.** 

But Mary thought it ¥nrong to bribe, and told 
Janey not to be a foolish Httle girl, but to take 
up her book again, and finish her reading. 

" But I can't," replied Janey ; " I can't indeed 
tiU I know." 

Know what ? " asked Mr Lynn. 
About the chicken," sobbed Janey from 
behind her pinafore; ''it's in the water, ib 
Lynn, and it ought not to be, you know." 

" Certainly not ; but it was highly ridiculous 
of it to get there ; and now I should not trouble 
myself any more about it, if I were you." 

'* But I can't help it, because it was a dear 
little chicken, only it got with the ducklings and 
made a mistake. And now Mary won't look 
over the next page and see if it gets out." 

" Won't she," returned Mr Lynn, with more 
concern, Mary feared, than he would have be- 
stowed on any perplexity of hers. " Is there a 
rule against looking over a leaf?" 

" No ; but I think there ought to be," replied 
Mary, " when Janey is so foolish. If she would 
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only go on steadily with the story, she could soon 
find out the end for herself." 

'' Yes ; hut we have not all the patience to do 
that ; some of ns like to know it beforehand." 

'^ Bat don't you think that is very foolish, and 
ought to be checked ? " 

'' Oh certainly, if it could be managed. But 
in dealing with such extremely foolish little things 
as a chicken and Miss Janey, perhaps it is as 
well not to expect too much." 

Mary made no reply, knowing it would be of 
little use. She had had such discussions with 
Mr Lynn before, and they had always ended 
most unsatisfactorily, at least in her opin- 
ion. She was quite right in thinking that 
impatience, and other faults in little folk, cannot 
be checked too soon, but perhaps, being only 
sixteen, did not always carry out her theory in 
the best possible way. 

" And you will look for me, Mr Lynn, won't 
you ? " pleaded Janey. 

Mr Lynn did not, at all times, it must be 
allowed, show a proper respect for authority, but 
he would not go so far as to set aside poor Mary's 
generally patient rule altogether ; and so he sug- 
gested a variety of ways by which the ator^ 
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might be brought to a happy end, but as he 
could not vouch confidently for the truth of any 
one of them, Janey refused to take her pina- 
fore away from her face, or comport herself in 
the least like a reasonable child. 

*' All this fuss about a chicken/' said Mary, 
who was almost ready to cry herself, " it 's too 
ridiculous I *' 

" Yes it is," assented Mr Lynn, " but perhaps 
Janey thinks some of the things that you and I 
trouble ourselves about ridiculous too." 

" But surely that is for want of understand- 
ing them." 

" Very possibly ; however, we may have quite 
as lively a capacity for making mountains of 
mole-hills as Janey has. I confess to some 
anxiety as to the fate of the chicken myself. 
Could not you satisfy us both without establish- 
ing a precedent for the gratification of all kinds 
of unlawful curiosity for the future ? " 

Mary thought not, and Mr Lynn for a wonder 
had too much consideration to press the point 
It was clearly a little struggle for mastery be- 
tween teacher and pupil; and having once 
begun it, Mary was quite right not to give way. 
However, it made the rest of the lesson-time ex- 
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tremely unpleasant, Janey still refusing utterly 
to emerge from the seclusion of the pinafore; and 
everybody was greatly relieved when tea came 
in, followed by a rush of boys from the study. ^ 
Mr Lynn was asked to stay, an invitation he 
generally accepted, having a hking, in common 
with most learned gentlemen in spectacles, for 
that refreshing beverage, but he was expected 
back to the late dinner at Beechlands ; and so 
the rest of the party drew round the table with- 
out him, Janey still very red eyed and disposed 
to quarrel with her next neighbour Tommy, and 
show herself indifferent to the attractions of the 
pile of bread and butter Mr Carter was cutting. 

" What IS the matter, Janey ? " he asked at 
last. 

AU the grievance was explained at once, with 
many tears and complaints of Mary's unkindness. 

"Never mind about Mary," said Mr Carter. 
" And so you could not get on till you knew the 
fate of the chicken ? " 

" Oh no," Janey replied, she could not indeed ; 
and her's was such a clear case of suffering from 
excess of sensibility that Mr Carter's continuing 
to cut the bread* and butter undisturbed was 
quite surprising. 
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" Do you remember little Tom being ill with 
the measles last spring, Janey ?" he asked, as he 
passed up Sam's portion. 

** Yes, papa." 

" And how mamma nursed him night and day, 
and how uneasy she was about him ?" 

" Oh yes." 

*' But suppose she had not come down every 
day to give you and me our tea, and see to our 
comforts a little, I wonder how we should have 
got on." 

" I don't know, papa." 

" But I do ; very badly, I am afraid. Now 
I daresay mamma's trouble about Tom was 
greater than yours about the chicken, Janey, 
and yet she did not let it prevent her attending 
to her other duties." 

" But that was so different, papa." 

" Well, yes, it was ; because Tommy, I dare- 
say, was dearer to mamma than this chicken 
could be to you ; but if she thought it right in 
her trouble not to neglect other matters, I wonder 
what your duty was as you sat with that littk 
lesson-book before you." 

" To read, I suppose, paps^ replied Janey, in 
rather a subdued tone. 
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*' Yes, I think so. And if you had done so 
you would have been looking very much happier 
now. Feelings are all very proper in their place, 
•Taney, but when they make us cross and idle, 
I am afraid they are only another name for 
selfishness and a love of having our own way." 

Janey took to her bread and butter in very 
humble fashion after that, and as she showed no 
desire to make any further allusion to the de- 
luded chicken, Mary thought how much better 
her papa's teaching was for little people than 
Mr Lynn's. 

But before tea was over, a sudden rattle of 
wheels in the lane put all such absurd matters 
as Janey's troubles out of everybody's head. 
Beyond the vicarage, the lane ending abruptly 
at the stUe, it was clear that any approaching 
vehicle must be bound for their door; and as 
the hour was too late for any state call from a 
distant acquaintance, the question of who this 
coming visitor could be was rather exciting. Of 
course everybody's thoughts turned directly in 
one direction; and Sam, bringing his spoon 
down into his plate with a tremendous clatter, 
remarked that this must be Mr Beccles at last. 

" No, surely," said Mr Carter, rising, with 
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**^ gleam ** as yet, there was not any particular in- 
terest felt in it. 

" Well, he is a fine little fellow whoever he is 
like, and I am very glad you have brought him,** 
said Mr Carter. ''And now I expect that 
what he will like better than anything elae is 
some tea." 

"Oh certainly," replied Mr Beccles, looking 
round as if he thought the remarks he had just 
made had not been sufficiently attended to ; ^' he 's 
ready for that, no doubt. And he is, as you 
say, a fine little fellow, and what is better, a yery 
good one ; I Ve grown nearly as fond of him as 
if he were my own." 

Mr Beccles could not well complain of this 
observation being thrown away. There was a 
general movement of surprise, and every one sud- 
denly remembered that Mr Beccles had no chil- 
dren, and wondered how that fact could have 
been so entirely forgotten; and Mrs Carter drop- 
ped into a seat, and looked at the little man in 
wraps with startUng intentness. 

" Ah, perhaps I did not put it plain enough," 
said Mr Beccles, "but I thought you would 
make it out." 

" Make what out ? " asked Mr Carter. 
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" Why, about the legacy. You see it was so 
doubtful at first whether he would get through 
it, though Mrs Beccles nursed him day and night, 
that we thought it best to say nothing about him ; 
and when he did recover, and seemed likely to 
be able to bear the journey, I did not perhaps, 
as I said, put it plain enough in my letter to 
you." 

But there could be no mistake now, and the 
next moment the little fellow, wraps and all, had 
almost disappeared in Mrs Carter's embrace, and 
she was crying over him, and calling him her 
dear Christy. Then as he emerged to the light 
again they saw it all — ^that is, all about the like- 
ness. The "gleam" that Mr Beccles had re- 
ferred to was beaming over the steady little face, 
and recognised instantly as Christopher Har- 
den's smile, and as it faded they had a miniature 
copy of Mr Grantham before them, the cold dis- 
tant neighbour, who only showed himself to 
them in his state pew on Sunday, or out of his 
carriage window on some solitary drive. Had 
Aunt Mildred known the legacy that was coming 
to her she would least of all have chosen its re- 
sembling in any way that dignified gentleman, 
but with the hope of her brother Christoi^hftBt'% 
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smile beaming forth occasionally, matters did 
not seem so bad ; and poor Christy, the litUe 
boy who was to have written the letter, but 
never had, was kissed and cried over again with 
the greatest tenderness, and his wraps taken off 
one by one as if they were the most precious 
articles in the world. 

" There, now we are all right," said Mr Beccles 
with a gasp of reUef, ^ and so perhaps tea wonld 
be agreeable." 

Nobody had any doubt on that point The 
table was fortunately long enough for the accom- 
modation of any moderate number of new ar« 
rivals, and Christy sat down between the twins 
as naturally as if he had occupied that position 
through a long succession of pleasant tea-drink- 
ings. Mr Carter took to his business of cutting 
the bread and butter without seeming in the 
least disturbed by the fact that his labours in 
that way were likely to be somewhat increased 
for the future. But Mrs Carter could not ac- 
commodate herself to affairs so quietly. The 
cups and saucers were jingled nervously ; and 
she seemed disposed to forget them altogether, 
when the "gleam" on Christy's face, instead of 
being a fitful expression, suddenly settled down 
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there with an evident intention to abide for 
awhile. 

*' And you won't mind my leaving you behind? *' 
said Mr Beccles, taking advantage of the bright- 
ness on the little face opposite him to refer to the 
coming parting. 

" Oh no, because I'm Aunt Mildred's now ; and 
yon and Mrs Beccles will come and see us." 

This arrangement seemed to suit all parties, 
and Sam passed one of his sturdy arms behind 
two intervening backs to tap Christy encour- 
agingly on the shoulder. So he was adopted 
into the family — a poor little waif saved from a 
sad tragedy in a far-off land to be sheltered with 
other folk, great and small, in Shutterworth 
vicarage. 



CHAPTER IIL 

So it happened that Mr Becclee' visit was not 
aterrihle a£fair after alL When the children, 
including Christy, who fell in with that arrange- 
ment quite readily, had heen put to hed, and the 
rest of the party drew round the fire, even Mr 
Carter grew a little nervous as to what might be 
forthcoming, — some disclosures, perhaps, con- 
nected with that distant tragedy more distressing 
than anything they had yet read or heard. But 
Mr Beccles, strange to say, seemed to have no 
dismal communications to make. Things had 
been very dreadful, he admitted, but then the 
sufferers had shown so much hearty readiness to 
help each other ; and here and there, where he 
would least have expected it, there had been such 
bright evidences of earnest Christian faith, that 
he could not look back on that time, distressing 
as it had been in many respects, without deep 
thankfulness. And in this view of the case he 
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continued steadfast, liaying been helped to it, 
probably, by a naturally hopeful temperament, 
which twinkled in his black eyes, and made him, 
notwithstanding the sad associations that clung 
about him, quite a pleasant companion. Of 
course there was a sharp pang of distress felt by 
all at the first mention of names very dear to 
them, but the next minute even Mrs Carter was 
brightening through her tears, and feeling almost 
disposed, Hke Mr Beccles, to see cause for rejoic- 
ing where all had been, so far, hopelessly dreary. 
" There was not another man in the whole re- 
giment like Harden," said Mr Beccles, trying to 
get up a cheerful accompaniment to his words by 
rubbing his hands, but keeping his eyes, which 
were twinkling with something besides their na- 
tural brightness, steadily out of sight. '*' He was 
nurse, doctor, and chaplain all in one, but his 
fitness to act in the latter capacity never came out 
till my work was growing almost too heavy for 
me. Then he seemed to find out quite naturally 
that he could do two things at once — sustain the 
fainting spirit with words of Christian hope 
while he ministered to the poor suffering bodies. 
How he worked I hardly knew at the time, 
though I saw enough then to make me fear that 
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he was wearing himself out, and to tell him so 
often, but he always answered cheerfully, ' Netrer 
mind, Beccles, it will soon he over, and then we 
can rest.* And he is resting," continued Mr 
Beccles a little inaudihly, " and we know that 
it is well with him." 

They were all quite silent for a minute or twa 
after; and then Mr Beccles went on more 
steadily. 

'* AmI said, I never knew half the work he did 
while he was at it, but from one source and 
another since, I have gathered accounts of hit 
earnest labours that could hardly be told if we 
sat here till to-morrow morning. The love of the 
officers and men for him was intense ; and if his 
wife had not left our little Christy, as she ex- 
pressed it, ' to her dear sister Mrs Carter, because 
she was a good woman, and would bring him up 
well,' there would have been plenty to take him 
for his father's sake." 

"Dear Alice!" said Mrs Carter; "did she 
leave any message for Mr Grantham ? " 

" Yes, one that would have melted any other 
father's heart, I think, and I transmitted it to 
him with an account of her patient sufferings 
and death ; but a line or two of stiff acknowled^ 
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ment of mj commxinication was all I received in 
return." 

'^ And does he know abont Christy ? " asked 
Mrs Carter. 

" No ; the two younger ones had been carried 
off before Mrs Harden's death, and at the time 
she bequeathed Christy to yon we had little hope 
of saving him, though we kept all knowledge of 
that, of course, carefully from his mother. The 
crowding and bad food told most on the children, 
and when fever, or any other illness once set in, 
there was, humanly speaking, no chance for them. 
So I thought it best, and my wife was of the 
same opinion, not to say anything about our 
charge until we could speak more confidently 
one way or the other. We might have been 
wrong, but it seemed to us that to raise a hope 
which appeared then so unlikely ever to be 
realised would only add to your distress." 

" We can never thank you sufficiently for all 
you have done," said Mr Carter, " and for hav- 
ing acted always from the kindest motives." 

" Well, we did do that certainly," replied Mr 
Beccles; "we meant well, though, as it has 
turned out, it would have been best perhaps to 
let you know everything at once. As to my 
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wife, she did her part to save Christy for you, 
and grew so fond of her charge that I had a hard 
matter, at last, to get her to part with him.* 

^'And I wonder that he is ahle to settle 
down in his new home so quietly/' said Mrs 
Carter. 

" But you would not if you knew how much 
he has thought ahout it. From the first he has 
belonged to 'Aunt Mildred/ and that has always 
been his answer whenever we or any other friends 
have jokingly proposed to keep him.** 

" I don't say/' continued Mr Beccles, after a 
short pause, " but what you will jBnd him difficult 
to make out at times ; we did, but probably that 
was from having no children of our own." 

" Well, we shall not fail from the same cause," 
said Mr Carter. 

" No, you will not indeed. Nine, I think you 
said. That 's a large family ; but there 's plenty 
of room for them here to run about in." 

Then they began to talk of matters connected 
with Christian missions in the wide field Mr 
Beccles had just left; and Mrs Carter stole 
up-stairs to look at Christy in his little bed, and 
have a quiet cry over him. She was perfectly 
satisfied with her legacy ; nothing more precious 
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in the wide world could possibly have come to her, 
Mrs Carter thought ; and though it would have 
been better, perhaps, if Christy's likeness to his 
grandpapa Grantham had been rather less strik* 
ing, yet she should soon get used to that, and there 
would be the pleasant "gleam" coming now and 
then to remind her of his close relationship to her- 
self. It was such a good thing too that hehad taken 
so readily to his new quarters. But then he had 
not realised as yet, perhaps, the idea of parting 
with Mr Beccles ; and when the next day came, 
and he had to bid him good-bye, there was no 
saying but what he might take that ceremony 
dreadfully to heart, and be inconsolable for weeks 
afterwards. 

So Mrs Carter rose the next morning rather 
anxious on that point, and wondered whether 
Mr Beccles could prolong his stay until Christy 
had become more accustomed to them alL But 
that was utterly impossible,. Mr Beccles said. 
He had to meet his wife at a certain point in a 
journey they were bound to take northwards 
that day, and he sat down to his breakfast with 
an evident intention of despatching it as quickly 
as possible. 

"You will find a few articles belonging to him 
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there/' he said, indicating a Bmall carpet bag 
that had been set down the evening before in 
one comer of the room, "but I'm afraid the 
supply is rather scanty. You see we got into 
the habit of haying our possessions a good deal 
in common when we were in such close quarters, 
and the result, especially with the wardrobes of 
the little ones, has been anything but satifi- 
factory. But Mrs Garter will see to that^ no 
doubt" 

Of course she would, the vicar said. They 
had been wanting some one to fit in to Charley's 
cast-offs, Tom being too small to accommodate in 
that way, and Christy, he fancied, would just da 
So that matter being settled, and Mr Beccles' 
breakfast finished, the next business to be got 
through was that trying leave-taking between 
Christy and his old friend about which Mrs 
Carter had had such dismal misgivings. 

" You won't mind saying good-bye now you 
are all right, will you ? " asked Mr Beccles. 

"No," replied Christy steadily; "I said I 
should not." 

" But suppose you were never to see me any 
more," suggested Mr Beccles, who thought that 
Christy carried his fortitude rather too far. 
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** Oh, but I shall, because you are coming back; 
you and Mrs Beccles too.*' 

" Well, I hope so, but it is not quite certain. 
When people go thousands of miles away they 
can never be sure of returning." 

**Then I shall go to you," replied Christy; 
" Aunt Mildred will spare me for that." 

Yes, she certainly would, Mrs Carter said, and 
Mr Beccles, seeing that Christy had no inten- 
tion of forgetting him immediately, kissed him 
with moistened eyes, and did not seem to know 
how to go. 

*•' Well, having so many," he remarked, looking 
round on the large family party, "you will be 
able to understand him better than we have. 
But he is all right at heart, I 'm sure." And in 
that pleasant conviction Mr Beccles at last de- 
parted, waving farewells to the little figure that 
stood foremost in the group outside the gate till 
a turn of the lane carried the fly suddenly out 
of sight 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Befobe the week was out Christy liad fitted in 
very comfortably to things at the vicarage. There 
was his place beside Sam at the long dinner table, 
his lessons with the twins, and up-stairs in a 
nook of the ivy-covered wing was a little sleeping 
room that seemed to fall to him by right. Ten 
years before it had belonged to his father, the 
light-hearted Dr Christopher Harden, who had 
liked to get away from the Eandals sometimes, 
and have a day or two of busy idleness at the 
vicarage. There were still little momentoes of 
him about the pleasant room — sundry v^arlike 
instruments artistically arranged over the mantel- 
piece, books for study and amusement, the latter 
greatly predominating — for the young doctor in 
those days liked rather more than his fair share 
of play — and other little articles, very trifling in 
themselves, but precious to Mrs Carter, and 
sacred in the eyes of everybody in the house. 
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even including the baby. Of course this chamber 
had never been used since the doctor went away. 
There was a large spare room somewhere else in 
the house, rather shady and dull, to which Mr 
Beccles, and other visitors, coming at rare inter- 
vals had been introduced; but even had the 
vicarage been overflowing with guests, which 
was a circumstance that had never occurred, 
however, during its present occupancy, no one 
would have dreamed of accommodating any of 
them in "Uncle Christopher's room." When 
Christy came, however, the case was different. 
He seemed the rightful owner of the Httle 
chamber with all its belongings, peaceful and 
otherwise, and the seeing it so occupied had been 
an event in the house only second in importance 
to the arrival of Christy himself. 

"He'll have the poor young master's room, 
of course," old Martha had suggested on the 
second day of Christy's stay at the vicarage; 
and when it was ascertained that the arrange- 
ment would be perfectly agreeable to the feelings 
of the little personage whom it most concerned, 
and that he was not likely to be visited with 
any weak terrors during the night, but would 
rather enjoy the isolation than otherwise, the 
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room was prepared for him, and Christy took 
possession of it the next night. He looked 
rather an odd little figure, however, in the 
midst of the large French hedstead ; and Sam, 
with a tender perception of Christy's small- 
ness, and the slightly dismal associations of 
the room, hardly liked to leaye him alone 
in it 

" Yon won't he afraid, Christy, will you ? " he 
said. 

" What of ? " asked Christy. 

" Oh, I can't say ; folks do get afraid some- 
times, without knowing why, and it isn't plea* 
sant." 

" I daresay not," replied Christy; "but I don't 
thmk I shall'' 

" Very well, that 's all right. I only thought 
I'd mention it, you know. Good-night." And 
Sam took the candle and turned away ; but, as 
he lingered for a moment in the doorway, he 
fancied the long shadow cast by the bed-curtains 
across the room seemed so very much blacker 
than ordinary shadows, that he turned back to 
take another look at Christy, and suggest that 
his own room was not so far off if he should be 
dull 
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" No," replied Christy, " only at the other end 
of the passage." 

The answer was not intended to be satirical, 
but it reminded Sam a little uncomfortably 
that in the matter of keeping Christy company 
he might as well be at the dther end of the 
village. 

" Well, you would not be at a loss if it were 
to come to a fight," said Sam, with a nod in the 
direction of the warlike ornaments on the opposite 
wall. " You could take anybody's head off with 
a single flourish, you know." 

" Yes, but I don't like fighting. Mr Beccles 
says it isn't right." 

"No, not unless you are attacked, and I 
suppose it is right enough then. You and I 
must have a fence to-morrow, just to keep our 
hands in." But then thinking that Uncle 
Christopher 8 swords were too sacred, perhaps, 
to be turned into toys even by his son, Sam 
marched off, whistling as loud as he could, and 
making a tremendous noise with his door-handle, 
by way of leading Christy into the belief that the 
end of the passage was not so far off as might be 
supposed. 

But Christy's installation at the vicarage was 
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not regarded as quite complete until be had been 
introduced to friends in the village. A great 
many folks there were very cnrioas on the sub- 
ject of Mrs Carter's legacy, oneof wbom— -Bacbel 
Hartley — it would be just as well to enlighten 
for peace sake. So on bis next half holiday Sam 
proposed to Christy their making a little round 
of visits, taking, of course, bis special friend old 
Mitchel first. 

" Because," Sam further explained, '' be 
fancies that you are a bag of gold, you see, 
and so it is just as well to show him that you 
are not." 

Christy thought so too, and tied on his com- 
forter instantly, and the two set forth to dispel 
poor old MitcheFs pleasant delusion. 

" You don't much mind a dirty cottage^ do 
you ? " asked Sam as they went along. 

'^ No, not just to pay a call at ; but I should 
not like to Hve in one." 

*^ Oh, of course not, and you need not stay any 
longer than you like. But you see there is no 
one to do the work but old Mitchel himself, and 
as be is a Uttle stiff in the joints it gets rather 
neglected sometimes. I try my band now and 
then, but when it comes to mopping up a brick 
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w pofialung a window that is half stuffed 
lgl^ and bieaka under your fingers^ what 
Btodo?** 

irtf did not know; bat when they had 
d old Mitehel's cottage he stood for a few 
ata in absorbed contemplation of the broken 
ant window, and remarked that he thought 
ner ought to get it mended. 
ry found the old man busy boiling hia 
, for he was in the habit of taking tea at 
Dur of the day, especially if his joints wore 
than usual; but at the first sound of Sam*s 
foot on the floor, he looked up with a plea- 
mile of welcome. 

.b, I thought you would not forget me 
olidayy Master Sam/' he said. ** And who 
^ou got there ? He 's too small for Master 
ey." 

'es, he ia small,'' replied Sam, ''but he has 
a long way. It 's the legacy, Master Mit- 

Hiy, yott don't mean that 1 I was hoping it 
ametluBg as would have done the mistress 
6fe« 'a g<H plenty of such lega45iea aa that* 
^ ,3^ do«n<^ mind another Just to keep 
^oc«p«»7. ^^«« all aatiafied. audi. 
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is little Christy here ; and he has come to see 
how you are." 

" Has he now I Well that was very kind, I 
am sure. But I 'm not so well, you seOy" and 
old Mitchel gave a deprecating glance round his 
kitchen, which did not exhihit signs of having 
heen recently attended to, '' hut you 11 excuse it» 
Master Sam, I know." 

Of course they would, Sam answered ; and he 
wanted to know if there was anything they could 
do for him. 

" Well, I don't like to trouhle you, but if you 
won't mind getting me in a little wood, I should 
be all right. I don't expect as this lot '11 hold out 
much longer ; and bringing it in was a'most too 
much for my back." 

" All right ! " was Sam's cheery answer ; and 
he made at once for the back regions, where he 
set to work on a faggot in fine style, getting 
Christy to carry in the wood as he chopped it. 

" He says he 's got enough now,** was Christy'a 
report on his return from his second journey. 

"But to-morrow is Sunday," replied Sam, 
" 80 we must set him up." Which he did in the 
fuel way, and then looked about for something 
further to do. 
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" Why, there 's the tea things, of course," he 
said, making a dash at a little comer cnphoard. 

''Oh, I ain't particular about them, Master 
Sam; I've got my teapot and cup here, and 
they 're about as much as I shall wanf 

'' But what are you going to haye to eat. Oh, 
here 's the bread," and Sam peered into the cup- 
board in the hope of further discoveries; but 
not making any to speak of announced that he 
could not find any butter. 

" Never mind that, Master Sam ; I as often 
go without as not. It don't make no odds to 
me, especially if the bread's stale, and wants 
sopping." 

Which happened to be the case that after- 
noon, and Sam set it down on the deal table 
with a dismal twist in his fac& He did not 
like to leave Master Mitchel with such a poor 
tea as that, he said ; and Christy, looking on in 
his old-fashioned way, remarked that he thought 
the table wanted a cloth. 

"Yes, I daresay they're a bit particular 
where you Ve come from," replied old Mitchel. 
" But you see if I was to take to a cloth there 'd 
he washing it, and folding of it up; and I 
expect all that *ud be about too mac\i lot xsi^? 
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'' Of course it would," said Sam. ^' He has 
plenty to learn, Master MitcheL But I think 
he is willing, and we shall get him on in 
time. It isn*t the want of a cloth I care for, 
but a bit of butter ; I don't see how you are to 
do without that." 

''Then we had better get him some," said 
Christy. 

'' Ah, that *s a bright idea, but I am a£raid it 
can't be carried out," returned Sam. ^^ If you 
had only been a bag of gold now, as some folks 
expected, we might have managed it" 

'' But I don't suppose it would cost so very 
much," said Christy, taking a bright sixpence out 
of his pocket. " Wouldn't that be enough ?** 

Yes it would, Sam said, if Christy did not 
mind parting with it But the only one to ob< 
ject to the scheme was old Mitchel himself, who 
seemed quite distressed at the idea of the little 
coin being spent on his comfort 

"Oh, I expect he'd like it best," said Sam; 
and so he and Christy made their way to the 
general shop, which was a little higher up the vil- 
lage, and Christy laid his sixpence on the counter, 
saying, he wanted some butter for Master MitcheL 
A penny or two was given him in change ; and 
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Sam, having diaooverod xpMhtr in the depdv cf 
his pocket, and lemanbenng that there had heen 
no sngar in old Milehd'a haabi, a small paekei 
of that article was pnichaaed; — a ampnaing out- 
lay altogether, which quite took awaj M. ICt- 
chel's breath, and made him remark that he 
should have a tea fit for a king. 

As they went on their way again, Chrutj was 
very quiet for a while ; and then he wished to 
know why they did not snpp^ (dd Mitehefs wants 
from the vicarage. 

* Why, there are a great many months to fill 
there, you see, and not too much to do it with.** 

'^ But Mr Beccles used to say that we all had 
something to spare." 

" And so have we, Christy, and mamma stints 
herself very much to give to others ; " an admis- 
sion that made Sam's honest eyes a little watery. 
^' But it would take a great deal, you know, to 
fill every empty cupboard in the yiUage." 

Christy supposed it would, and seemed dis- 
posed to make the calculation of the needful sum 
forthwith, when Sam suddenly told him that 
there was a fellow coming, who would very likely 
ask his name, and he was not upon any account 
to tell it. 
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The '^ fellow " was a lad about Sam's ago, but 
well dressed and handsome, — adyantagea, however, 
that did not serve to make him half so pleasant 
looking. He was coming along with his head 
rather erect, and when right in front of Sam, 
stopped suddenly with the air of not having seen 
him before. 

'' Oh, one can't come into the village vrithoat 
meeting you," he said ; " I don't think you ever 
take a step beyond." 

" Oh yes, I do. When people go out of it I 
follow sometimes, just to see how they are getting 



on." 



^'Well, every one to his taste. I have just 
been up to the Kandals. Now the skating la over 
one hardly knows what to do." 

" I daresay not ; time hangs heavy with some 
people. You should try my lina" 

" What I looking after the villagers ? no, thank 
you; I should prefer to leave that to the servanta 
What old-fashioned little customer have you gof 
there ? " 

" Oh, a friend of mine who likes to make hiir 
self useful" 

" And you have been showing him the way. 
suppose," and the lad glanced at Sam's han 
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vrhicli had not been improved by their contact 
with old Mitchel's faggots. ^^Have you seen 
Lynn?" 

^^ Mr Lynn?" asked Sam with provoking 
coolness. ''No, I wish I had; when you do 
perhaps you wiU tell him we want him down 
our way." 

Sam's friend raised his eyebrows considerably 
by way of answer He was not accustomed, pro- 
bably, to carrying messages, and evidently did 
not intend to take that on& However, Sam gave 
him a good-natured nod; and he and Christy 
went on their way together. 

" I don't like that boy," remarked Christy. 

'' But I am afraid you will have to," replied 
Sam. 

<< Why ? " But as Sam did not seem very ready 
with an answer, Christy asked further, "Whether 
that was the boy whom Mr Lynn taught ? " 

"Yes; and he gives him lots of trouble, I 
expect. But Mr Lynn does not mind that. He 
says teachers go to sleep when their pupils are 
too amiable; and he won't go to sleep over 
Horace. Perhaps you know that he is some 
kind of a connexion of yours, Christy." 

" Yes, my cousin ; but I am not at all glad ot 
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it, for lie does not look kind. I liked old Master 
Mitchel a great deal better." 

Sam laughed and gave Christy an encouragiiig 
tap on the shoulder. 

'^ We are not going to see any one Tery kind 
now, I am afraid,'' he remarked. 

But Christy replied that he should not mind 
that, as Mr Beccles had said that you were not 
to expect everybody to be kind; and bo, with 
tolerably steady nerves, they 'stepped over the 
threshold of Eachel Hartley's cottage. 

There was no need to announce Christy there. 
Eachel generally kept herself pretty well informed 
of all that went on about her, and knew what 
had passed at the vicarage during the week nearly 
as well as Sam did. So when Christy marched 
into the kitchen, she only gave him a good stare 
to see what he was like, and then nodding to- 
wards an inner door, told Sam that her Will 
was ill, if he liked to go in and see him. 

"And how is Jane ?" asked Sam. 

" Just the same or worse. One wasn't enough 
to have on my hands at a time." 

Sam made no reply. It was Saturday, when 
mops, pails, and other unpleasant household 
articles being in active use, Bachel could scarcely 
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be expected to make herself very agreeable. But 
Christy did not take that into consideration. 
He watched Rachel's energetic slopping, while 
Sam was in with Will, till at last it occurred to 
him that she would be the very person to attend 
to old Mitchel's brick floor, and he imparted his 
opinion to her with more Uuntness than Bachel, 
not being gentle-tempered, was disposed to take 
peaceably. 

"Go and clean his floor!" she repeated. 
" Well, you won't lose anything for the want of 
asking ! And what would become of mine, I 
should like to know, while I was looking after 

his ?*' 

" Oh, you could attend to that afterwards," 
replied Christy, coolly. 

" Thank you I I 'm in the habit of seeing to 
my own business first, and when that 's done, I 
haven't much time to attend to other people's. 
Every one for himself is my rule." 

Christy did not understand that, but he saw 
clearly she did not intend to fall in with his sug- 
gestion that she should put herself and mop at 
old Mitchel's service. However, he was not in 
the least surprised^or disturbed. Sam had not 
prepared him to expect much kindness from het \ 
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and 80 loud words and threatening lookB, thongli 
not very pleasant, seemed all right and natural 
as coming from RacheL Christy was decidedly 
a philosopher in a small way ; but then juvenile 
philosophers are very trying at times, and Rachd 
found him particularly so that afternoon. 

'^ And he wants his table-cloth washed,'' was 
Christy's next remark ; "it wouldn't take much 
time to do that." 

"Oh, wouldn't it; you'd better try it^ and 
see!" 

" But I 've my lessons to learn. And besides, 
I shouldn't know how, but you do," and Christy 
looked towards the open back door, through 
which Rachel's weekly wash could be seen flut- 
tering merrily. 

" I tell you what," said Rachel, fairly out of 
patience, " if you We come all them miles only to 
be saucy, my opinion is that you'd best have 
stayed where you was." 

" But I couldn't," replied Christy, composedly, 
" because Mr Beccles was coming, and he had 
to bring me." 

" And glad enough he was to get rid of you, 
I should think!" and Sam emerging just then 
from the inner room, whei*e he had shortened 
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his visit, probably under the impression that all 
was not going on quite amicably between the 
two he had left behind, Bachel poured forth an 
indignant statement of the insulting proposals 
Christy had just made her. 

"Scrub old Mitchel's bricks!" she repeated 
breathlessly, "and wash his table-cloth! Just 
as if I hadn't enough of my own to do ! " 

" But Mr Beccles said we ought to be kind to 
cue another," replied Christy. 

" And perhaps you have not been very kind 
in suggesting extra work to Eachel," said Sam. 
" Come here ; " and re-opening the door he had 
just closed behind him, he showed Christy a tall 
raw-boned lad lying on a narrow bed inside, and 
added that there was another sick person to be 
attended to up-stairs, which gave the poor mother 
altogether a*great deal to do. 

" And why didn't she tell me ? " said Christy. 

" Well, perhaps it would have been better if 
you had asked if she was busy, or at all events 
waited to see before you found fresh work for 
her. Would you like to go in and shake hands 
withWiU?" 

Christy thought he should, and having gone 
through that ceremony with great gravity, he 
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and Sam turned back into the kitchen again, 
where they found Eachel looking a little molli- 
fied. 

" Folks are right when they say you *re just 
like your father, Master Sam/' she said. 

" Well, I 'm not so sure they are," replied Sam, 
" My father is a good man ; I wish you thought 
80, Rachel." 

" And who says I don't ? " 

" Well, you say so when you act as though 
you thought he could not teach you anything." 

"When I don't go to church, Master Sam, 
you mean ; that 's pretty much the end of every- 
thing you have to say to me, but you won't get 
me (here in a hurry." 

" But I may in the long run, Kachel, or some- 
body else may, which will do just as well ; and 
then you will be sorry you never went before." 

" Well, when I do go, perhaps I shall ; " and 
Eachel went out into the back yard to see after 
her clothes, or get away from Sam's suggestions^ 
which were becoming as unpleasant as Christy's. 

" Are we going to see any one else ? " asked 
Christy, as he trudged on again at Sam's side. 

" No, not to-d9,y, I think ; you are not first 
rate just yet at district visiting." 
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" What 's that ? " asked Christy. 

"Going about to see the poor; not that I 
ever do that. I only look in now and then on 
friends." 

" And is Rachel one of your friends ? " 

" Yes, in a certain kind of way. I 'm used to 
her, you see, and don't mind her. But, Christy, 
when Mr Beccles said that we ought to be kind 
to each other perhaps he was thinking most of 
making you kind to people." 

" Yes, very likely," replied Christy. 

" Then if I were you that 's all I should attend 
to for the present. It 's never much use to try 
to set other people on to be kind, sometimes it 
only makes them cross, like it did Rachel just 
now." 

" But she could have done the floor and cloth 
if she had Uked, couldn't she ? " 

" Well, I don't know. She said not, and per- 
haps she knew best. I hardly fancy we can any 
of us judge for other people. And that is why 
it is best and safest only to think about what 
we can do ourselves." 

Christy promised to confine his attention 
chiefly to that point for the future, and then they 
talked of other matters. ^ 
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Sam was perhaps rather an odd lad, — ^a little 
old in some kinds of wisdom, but not much be- 
yond Christy in others. Still he was not alto- 
gether so bad, but in his own queer fashion 
might, as his father said, do good in his genera- 
tion. 



CHAPTER V. 

The next day was Sunday, when everybody at 
the vicarage, baby excepted, had some special 
place to fill in the quiet round of duties, but it 
did not seem easy to settle what was to be done 
with Christy. Mrs Carter proposed keeping 
him at home with her till church time; but 
Christy, who was given to mark out indepen- 
dent lines of action for himself, said that he was 
going with Sam. 

"But I am off to the school," replied Sam, 
who was gulping down his breakfast with rather 
an abstracted air ; " and it 's no use your going 
until you have a place in somebody's class.'' 

" But I can sit in yours." 

" What 1 among the infants ? I don't think 
you would like that. And besides," continued 
Sam, rubbing his shock head uneasily, " I 'm 
afraid I 'm not quite ready with the lesson. It 
was a little tiresome this week, and does not 
seem at all clear to me now." 
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" Then I am afraid that you will never make 
it clear to your class, Sam," said Mr Carter. 

'^ No, and that bothers me. Did you manage 
it, Mary ? " 

*' Yes, I think so. I did not find any unusual 
difficulty." 

*'Ah, because you have such a methodical 
pate ; I wish I had." 

''But the methodical pate, Sam, will follow 
upon methodical habits. It does not naturally 
fall to the lot of one more than another, I 
fancy. But what was your difficulty with the 
lesson ? " 

"Why, comparing the commandment to a 
lamp, papa. I know how Horace Grantham 
will treat it. He '11 give the natural history of 
lamps from Alfred the Great's lantern down to 
the latest improvement. That is his style." 

"Very likely; but I want to hear yours, if 
you please." 

" And that 's just what I can't tell you, papa. 
I can often see how other people are going to do 
things, when I can't in the least see how I shall 
do them myself. But perhaps a bright idea may 
strike me when I get into the school." 

" I don't think I should trust to that, Sam. 
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The bright idea, to he worth anything, must 
come first." 

''You had better let me take your place," 
said Leonard. "I rather think I could come 
out splendidly as a teacher." 

*' Perhaps you wiU try and do so first as a 
learner, Leonard," said Mr Carter. "I have 
not found your achievements anything at all to 
boast of yet in that capacity. But, Sam, I think 
comparing the commandment to a lamp a very 
sipt illustration." 

** But a lamp gives such a poor light, papa." 

« "Well, it depends on what you want it for. 
[t is enough to enable us aU to get through our 
ivorlc of an evening; and we could not do more 
f -we had a brilliant illumination outside our 
vindovr. A thing must be valued according to 
ts use, not its show." 

'« No, papa ; but still I should have liked 
jometliing brighter." 

** Should you? Well, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I could have been satisfied with a lamp 
>f tlie good old King Alfred's time. You should 
lear liow Becky Morton praises hers after she 
las had to find her way across the common on a 
[axle nigli*-" 

J 
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heads were soon round, and Horace Grantham's 
lecture, which was no doubt a very learned one, 
got rather a small share of attention. Sam 
plunged at once on well-known ground, which is 
what children generally like best. He was off to 
the common, and wanted to know if anybody were 
acquainted with Becky Morton, which, as she 
sold sugar-sticks, was a question that was 
answered by a liyely show of hands. Then he 
took poor Becky a terrible journey on a dark 
night, and stuck her feet fast so many times in 
the mud that one tender-hearted little fellow 
began to cry, under the impression that she would 
never get back to sell another sugar-stick ; but 
when the village was reached, and her lantern 
lighted, the journey home was quite an easy affair, 
which was a great comfort to alL And as it 
happened, everybody had seen Becky's lantern, a 
circumstance that simplified matters exceeding, 
and made them take an extra interest in it. Onlj 
one or two had been favoured with a sight of it» 
however, when on active duty, as small boys an 
not in the habit of wandering across commooi 
on dark nights even after sugar-sticks ; but all 
knew its exact place on a shelf in her kitchen, 
and had admired it often on that elevationi and 
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listened to her repeated assurances that she 
should never dare to venture outside her door on 
a winter's night without it. Having got so far 
with the natural emblem, Sam proceeded to pic- 
ture out the spiritual application of it, a part of 
the lesson which children seldom show so much 
interest in ; but the little wits about him had 
been so livened up by the introduction of familiar 
objects that they kept up tolerably bright to the 
last, and choruses of very fair answers showed 
Sam that he had succeeded pretty well in making 
his teaching understood. 

But of course it is not possible to give satis- 
faction to everybody, and Becky's journey, and 
the subsequent enthusiasm over the lantern, in 
which Sam had joined rather excitedly, had sadly 
interfered with the learned lecture in the next 
class. Horace might have raised his voice a 
little too, but he did not choose to do that, and 
80 the boys on the further form did not catch 
much of what he was saying. Therefore it was 
scarcely surprising that they should turn round, 
and attend to what they could hear, and that 
finding it entertaining, they should show their 
appreciation of that fact with more liveliness than 
their own teacher thought becoming. It was a» 
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trying time for Horace altogether. All his fine 
oratory was thrown away ; and when the classes 
broke up at last, and the children were filing off 
in pairs for church, he turned round to Sam with 
anything but an amiable countenanca 

^^ It is a pity you did not bring the old woman 
with you/' he said, ^'lantern and alL That 
would have greatly added to the effect.'' 

" So it would," replied Sam, " but never mind, 
I can do it next time." 

** And then I hope you will let me Know, so 
that I may keep out of the way." 

" Out of the way of what ? " asked Mr Lynn, 
who was passing up with other teachers from 
the farther end of the room. 

"Of an old woman with a lantern," replied 
Horace. " Sam and his boys have been making 
such a noise over her that I have hardly been 
able to hear myself speak." 

** Which must have been a great loss to yon. 
But I am glad you had something to make a 
noise about, Sam ; things have been rather flat 
at our end of the room. So you have brought 
Christy with you." 

"Yes, he took a fancy to come into my 
class; but he is too big a lad for thai, and 
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will have to turn out another Sunday I sup- 
pose." 

" No, I shall not," replied Christy, sturdily ; 
" I like yours hest." 

" Then I hope you will get leave to stay in 
it," said Mr Lynn; "you might not gain hy 
an excliange." 

They were outside the school hy that time, 
and Sam and the rest had to hurry forward to 
take their places in the long procession which 
was winding down the lane. Horace followed 
more leisurely, leaving his class to take care of 
itself ; and, if he could manage it, Leonard had 
a fancy for breaking away from his place in the 
ranks, and joining his aristocratic friend some- 
where in the rear; but Mr Lynn's sharp eyes 
-were generally on the watch to check any un- 
lawful w^andering. At the church porch the 
party had to separate — ^the children to tramp 
^own to their forms in front of the chancel, and 
the teachers to go to their places in other parts 
of the chnrch. While this arrangement was 
"being carried out with the usual noise and con- 
fusion, the Beechlands' carriage drove up, and 
]yCr Grantham stood aside for a minute in the 
porcli with the teachers, and other folk not bound 
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for the fonns, to let the seramUing pncoBtaxm 
pass. 

'' Good morning, wr" said Sam, holding oat 
Lis hand. 

Mr Grantham took it conrteonalyy as he did 
every hand extended to him, whether its owner 
happened to he agreeahle to him or the reTene; 
and then his eyes rested, with rather a pnsiled 
expression, on Christy's face. 

''I don't think I ever saw this little fellow 
hefore," he said, " and yet I seem to know him. 
Does he belong to the village ? ** 

** No, sir," replied Sam, ^'at least he did not; 
I suppose he does now. He has come to live 
with ns." 

** Ah, indeed ! " said Mr Grantham ; and the 
last of the school children having disappeared, he 
was preparing to follow, when Christy, rather 
to Sam's horror, put out his mite of a hand, 
and remarked to the white-haired gentleman 
that he supposed he was grandpapa Grantham. 

" Yes, certainly," was the reply, " thongh I 
am not in the habit of being addressed by that 
title." 

However, he took the small hand with a kind 
smile ; and Horace sauntering in the next mo- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

But if Mr Grantham afterwards diflcoTered, is 
was most probable, Christy's near relatioDBhip 
to himself, he gave no sign of any sach know- 
ledge ; and Christy was left, therefore, in undis- 
turbed possession of his new home. It "was bert 
that it should be so, Mr Lynn said, but then he 
was, as he owned, regarding the matter from a 
point at which self-interest might be supposed to 
exercise some influence. A pupil of Christy's 
attainments would not fit in quite satisfactorily 
with the course Horace was pursuing. Between 
that and the "Juvenile Instructor," which 
Christy had commenced under Mr Beccles' su- 
perintendence, there was still some little gap to 
be filled up, and Mr Lynn thought it was just 
as well that he should be left to attend to the 
business in the twins' companionship. Not that 
he should mind looking on occasionally, he said; 
but as he did that, Mary fancied, with a keener 
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eye to her defects than her pupils', his presence 
was never regarded in the light of a help to any 
one. And Christy was not found upon trial to 
be such a model pupil as had been expected from 
his quiet ways. An intention, which he had 
at once avowed, of keeping steadily to his own 
book until it was mastered, haa seemed at first 
delightful, as likely to act as a check on the 
erratic tendencies of the twins; but even a 
virtue can be carried too far, and Christy's sturdy 
determination to hold fast by his book after 
Mary had decided that it was quite unfit for 
him, threatened a struggle that might end un- 
pleasantly. 

*' Mr Beccles said that I was not to give it up 
until I knew it/' persisted Christy. 

"Yes, because it was the only lesson-book 
you had probably, and there were no means of 
getting any other." 

But Christy did not see what that had to do 
with the matter. The letter of the law was quite 
as much as he could understand ; and being con- 
scientious, and at the same time rather obstinate, 
he firmly intended to keep to it. 

"And besides, Christy," said Mary, conde- 
scending to be explanatory, " to go straight on 
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you would have to take this column of three 
syllables to-morrow, and it is much too difficult 
for you." 

" No, it 's not," replied Christy. 
" But you must allow me to be the best judge 
about that, and I think it is. You cannot spdl 
words of one syllable yet." 

" Yes I can — all that are in the book.** 
"But that will not make many altogether. 
It is absurd to think of your going on at that 
rate. You must learn your lesson out of Janey's 
book to-morrow." 

" No, I shall not," replied Christy, knitting 
his brows, and clutching his book firmly ; " I 
mean to go on with this." 

Mary was sadly disconcerted. In all her 
struggles with the twins she had generally come 
off conqueror, but Christy did not seem made of 
such yielding materials, and there was no calcu- 
lating exactly how far she could venture with 
him. While she was debating the matter, ths 
door opened, and she looked up expecting to see 
Mr Lynn. It only wanted his presence, she 
thought, to take sides, of course, against her, to 
complete her difficulty. But fortunately it wii 
Sam, making a plunge after a book he W 
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left behind him; and with a sigh of relief, 
Mary turned to give her attention to Christj 
again. 

^^ Halloa!" cried Sam, seeing that the two 
were not regarding each other very amicably* 
" can't you learn your lesson ?" 

" Yes," replied Christy, "but she says it's too 
difficult for me." 

" And you say it isn't," replied Sam. " Well, • 
that isn't the kind of discussion that usually 
goes on between teacher and pupil. It 's gener- 
ally the other way. But never mind, let 's have 
a look at the lesson." 

Christy showed it instantly, and Sam shook 
his head rather doubtfully. 

" Three syllables," he said, "I should not think 
you are quite up to that yet." 

" Yes I am, if it comes next. I 've learnt all 

the rest" 

" Ah, but it strikes me that the good lady or 
gentleman who made this book had never done 
anything in the way of teaching, and so was for 
getting folks on faster than they could go. You 
ought to know how to spell words of one or two 
syllables better before you go into three." 

" But I 've done all there are in my book." 
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''And you don't mean to learn out of any 
other ? " 

" No, not till I Ve finished thaL" 

" But, Christy, don't you know that a pupil 
should always follow his teacher's directions?* 

No, Christy had not given any attention to 
that point as yet, and evidently did not intend 
to correct the omission. His own line of duty 
. seemed quite clear to him, and the firm cluteh 
with which he held the book showed how dete^ 
minately he meant to follow it out. 

" I 'm afraid you '11 have to give up, Maiy," 
said Sam. '' There 's a hitch somewhere that will 
come right in time, I daresay, but I would lA 
it alone for the present, if I were you. It 's in 
the family." 

Then it ought not to be, Mary thought^in 
which sentiment Sam entirely concurred; bat 
then the difficulty was how to impress it on the 
parties themselves. 

"I tell you what, Christy," he said, ''rappoM 
you were to take a lesson out of Mary*8 book 
and yours at the same time. There would be no 
giving up in that, you know." 

But Christy was not to be deceived by thit 
specious argument. To have anything to do 
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with another book until his own was learnt 
would be giving up in his opinion, and therefore 
was not to be thought of. 

" And how long do you suppose it would take 
you to do it ? " asked Sam. 

'' Three or four months at the least, I am 
sure," replied Mary ; " there are a great many 
columns up to five syllables, a catechism, and 
some English history. Fancy Christy learning 
dates ! I don't know what Mr Beccles could 
have been thinking of ! " 

" Why, making the most of his resources in 
the lesson-book way, which were not great, you 
see. It *s a nuisance now of course, but you 
must get over it as well as you can." 

" Yes, and if he is obstinate I must appeal to 

papa." 

" Oh nonsense, don't do that. Here, suppose 
you give us a fortnight to get the book up, and if 
it isn't all known and done with by that time, I 'U 
undertake to make off with it somehow. Do 
you hear that, Christy 1 " 

" Yes," replied Christy ; but whether he un- 
derstood seemed doubtful; and so Sam explained 
that Mary, out of consideration for the promise 
that had been made to Mr Beccles, was willing 
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to allow him another fortnight to get up his 
book." 

'^ But it won^t he any use," replied Chiirtj, 
*' for I have not got through half of it yet^ and 
it has taken me a long while to do that.** 

** But you have not had me to coaoh jou/* saii 
Sam ; '' that will make all the difiference. Now 
then, I must find my Euclid, and be oSJ* 

It was nearly four o'clock then— rtime for 
everybody's lessons to be over ; and after Sam 
was gone, Janey wanted to know, a little tetf- 
fully, if she had not read enough. 

" Yes, you may put away your books now," 
replied Mary, ^* and if you can dress yoarsehv 
very quickly you may go with me to the Hartleyi. 
I have a custard pudding to take to poor Jana" 

Of course when she pleased even Janey conU 
be quick, and in a few minutes she and Jesflj 
were down-stairs again, waiting for Mary. The 
boys were in the dining-room by that time, rest- 
ing after the terrific labour of the aftemooD 
studies, and Mr Carter had just come in from ths 
village. He seemed to think it rather late for 
Mary's expedition, and suggested that Sam ahooU 
go with her, as it would be getting dark in hiH 
an hour. 
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" And couldn't we take the common on our 
way back, papa ? " asked Sam; " Christy wants to 
have a look at Becky Morton's lantern." 

"But I am afraid you would be benighted, 
Sam, and have to borrow it to see your way 
back.*' 

'' And if we did that would be showing it off to 
perfection. But I think we can manage it all in 
an hour, papa, if we are quick. Here, give me 
the pudding." 

But Mary thought it safer in her own custody ; 
and, Sam and Christy making a dash at anybody's 
caps and comforters that came first in the hall, 
the little party started. 

There was no time wasted at Bachel Hartley's, 
of course. The pudding was put down on the 
table with a kind message to the sick girl, and 
then they set off for the common, which could 
hardly be taken, as Sam had conveniently sug- 
gested, on the way home, as it was situated a 
good half mile beyond the village. But by mak- 
ing great speed they could get through all their 
business in an hour, they thought, and have a few 
minutes to spare for Christy's inspection of the 
lantern. 

It was fortunate for Becky Morton tiaaX, ^<^ 
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possessed a lantern, and other pleasant tliiBgB, in- 
cluding cakes and sugar-sticks, to enliyen her, for 
she lived all by herself on the wide common, and, 
during the long winter months, even her tempting 
wares did not draw many little folks so far away 
from the village. Close by hers was another cot- 
tage, but that had been untenanted for some time 
past ; no one since the death of its last inmate^ 
who was an old man, and too much afflicted with 
cough and rheumatism, Becky said, to be very 
neighbourly, having ventured to share the lonely 
spot with her. But Becky had a brave hearty 
and kept her little window as bright during the 
week days as though it had been in the middle 
of the village, where it could have had plenty of 
admirers ; and when Sunday came, she shut it up, 
and let the weather be what it might, never failed 
to attend the three services at church, acoom- 
pliehing the last journey during the dark months 
by the help of the lantern. So it had grown to 
be one of her most precious possessions; and 
when the little party from the vicarage arrived 
for no other purpose than to look at it, Beeky 
was not in the least surprised. It was not par 
ticularly handsome, she owned, as she took it 
down from its high shelf over the little shop door; 
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but if tliingB were valued according to their use- 
fulness, there was no saying the price that might 
be put on it, — a statement that Christy scarcely 
needed to make him handle the lantern with due 
respect. 

" We were talking about it in school on Sun- 
day/' remarked Sam. 

"Were you now," replied Becky, "I should 
like to have been there to hear. Master Sam; 
but you couldn't have told me more about it than ^ 
I know. Ah, this little master isn't the first 
that 's wanted to see my lantern I " 

But no one could have bestowed upon it the 
grave attention Christy gave. He had come on 
purpose to see it, and did not mean to give up 
till the business had been properly accomplished. 
Becky looked on approvingly, till at last it oc- 
curred to her that perhaps he would like to use 
it on the road home ; but the idea did not meet 
with the satisfaction that was expected. 

It wasn't dark, Christy objected, and would 
not be all the way back, which was' a conclusive 
argument, in his opinion, against taking the 
lantern. But Becky was not to be so easily 
silenced. It would be dark enough in an hour 
or so, she said ; and, if not, it wouldn't matter ; 
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Master Christy could fancy it was, which would , 
do just as well. 

"No it wouldn't," Christy replied with a 
stolid look, which seemed to say that he did not 
intend to try. Still he condescended to walk 
up and down the shop with the lantern held 
gravely before him, as he supposed Becky mi^ 
cross the common on a dark night. Then 
finding a snuff of candle inside he asked to have 
it lighted just to see how it looked. Becky wai 
quite ready to oblige him ; and while the lantern 
flared away to everybody's satisfaction, she made 
the surprising announcement that she was going 
to have a neighbour again. 

"What! at the next cottage?'' asked Sam. 
" Ah, that 's a good thing. It has been very dull 
for you since old Barber died." 

" Well, I ain't so sure of that. Master Sam. 
Cough and rheumatism don't make folks par- 
ticular neighbourly except in the way of getting 
you up at all hours of the night, and never being 
satisfied with what you do for 'em." 

" But the next may be better, and look after 
you, Becky. Who is it ? " 

" Why, the new minister at the chapel up in 
the town, Master Sam. They've just been 
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making a cliange there, and some folks say it 
was high time, as the last one had a'most preached 
himself out." 

" Oh dear ! was he ill ? " asked Mary. 
"Not as I know of, miss, but he'd nothing 
more to say, I suppose, and that was worse." 

"And who are they going to have now?" 
asked Sam, eager, of course, for news. 

" Well, there's no saying, Master Sam; nobody 
in the town wasn't good enough for them, I 
expect. But why he should come out here to 
live I don't know. If I was to have a neigh- 
bour I'd a deal rather it had been somebody else." 
*' But he won't trouble you with his ailments 
at any rate, Becky," said Sam, "for it's a good 
mile from here into the town, so that will be six 
miles to the three services, and if he can manage 
that distance and preach too, he must be pretty 
strong. I wonder he did not find a place nearer 
his work." 

«« Oh, there wasn't anything to suit, I suppose; 
they don't pay too well at the chapel I 've heard, 
thongh they are so particular nice over the 
preacliing. But it wasn't no ways fair, I must 
say, to settle down here. Still it won't make no 
difference to me nor any one else in the viUa^o. 
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Folks like chnrch best here, and will most likely 
keep to it" 

" And when lb he coming?" asked Sam, g(HDg 
to the door to take a look at the neighboniii^ 
cottage. 

** I can't say, Master Sam ; bnt it won't be long 
first, for there 's been one of the deacons down 
to-day; and Rachel Hartley's in now cleaning 
up a bit." 

There was no resisting such a promising 
opportunity for seeing what was going forwaid, 
and Sam went across to the opposite cottage, 
followed, of course, by the rest of the party. 
They found Rachel just preparing to start, 
having succeeded in making the place look very 
damp and unpleasant. 

"Oh dear," said Becky, with a shiver, "tlus 
wouldn't have suited old Barber I " 

"No, nor it hasn't me," returned Rachel, 
surlily. " I 'm chilled through and through." 

" Then why didn't you light a fire ? " 

" Because I hadn't no orders ; and besides I 
wanted to get the work over, and be done with 
it" 

" And suppose they was to come, and find tha 
place in this state ? " 
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" Well, tliat 'b their businessy not mine ;" and 
Eachel left the cottage withoat another word to 
any one. 

" Well, she don't waste much breath in polite- 
ness/' said Becky ; '' I Ve been trying to find oat 
all the afternoon when they was coming, but 
couldn't Dear, dear ! the place oo^ to hare 
a good week's fires to dry it I think it would 
have been best to leave it as it was at tins time 
of year ; but deacons can't be expected to hare 
no thought, of course, how should they?" 

" What are deacons f " asked Christy. 

"Well, I ain't sure as I can rightly say — ^folks 
that have to do with chapels, open the pews, or 
something; but it don't much matter. Dear, 
dear I what a place to be sure ! I wonder if it 's 
as wet up-stairs as down ! " 

''Worse, I expect," said Sam; "Bachel is 
such a hand at splashing. I should like to stop 
and light a good fire." 

" But we haven't time, Sam," said Mary, ** we 
ought to be on the way home now." 

Sam yielded very reluctantly to that argument, 
and slowly followed Mary out of the cottage. It 
was too bad of the deacons, he said, not to have 
made matters more comfortable for their miik&sL> 
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ter, and if he were in his place he should make 
a point of letting them know it in the first Be^ 
mon ; but that would not do, Becky remarked, 
as it might give offence, which Sami, howeyer, 
thought would not much matter if it taught 
them better behaviour for the future. 

" But I expect they 'd be slow to leam even if 
you had the teaching of 'em," said Becky. 
" Ah, I shouldn't like to be the new minister, kt 
alone the wet floors." 

In which sentiment Sam, of course, agreed; 
and he bade Becky good-bye, and the whole 
party were turning homewards, when Jessie, who 
was staring in the direction of the town, sud- 
denly announced that something was coming. 

**It's a van!" screamed Becky, "and the 
minister's goods in it, I expect. You'd best 
wait a bit, and see." 

Of course this advice was taken, even prudent 
Mary being unable to turn her back on such an 
exciting event as the arrival of a load of goods 
at what was still called old Barber's cottage. 
Becky, of course, was the most excited of the 
party, being more nearly interested in what was 
going forward; and as they watched the ap* 
preaching van, she wondered whether the minis- 
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ter would have any ehfldien — an idea suggested, 
no doubt, hy the rows of cakes and sugar-sticks 
to be disposed of in her shop window. 

** It does not look like it," returned Sam, as 
:lhey caught sight of three figures trudging 
wearily behind the load; ^Hhat's the minister, 
X expect, and his wife and daughter. I say 
Mary, you must keep my tea for me." And he 
dashed off into the cottage, reappearing the next 
minute to say that there was not a bit of wood 
in the place, and to ask Becky if he might have 
0ome of. hers. 

" Dear, yes, of course," was the answer ; " to 
think of their forgetting that now on a day like 
this. Plenty of cold water, and no fire. I 
frouldn't give much for their notion of comfort ! " 

There was no time to be lost, and Sam was 
tKxm staggering back across the road with a great 
faggot on his shoulders. The van had reached 
the door by that time, and the minister and his 
wife went in to inspect their new abode. He 
a maadTe, stem looking man, and did not 
to wAiee the ebeerkcs aspect of the place, 
hat las «i5s^ 'Ao was rili^t and delicate, s hiyer^ 
as At WktJL jvsxtdy and Sam saw her eyes fill 
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" I say,** he shouted to the driyer of the Taii» 
" just throw down a chair, will you, and a bondk 
of carpet" 

This was done after a little delay, for in a 
pile of goods it is not easy to lay your hand oi 
the precise article you want, and then Sam in- 
stalled the minister's wife as comfortably as ho 
could near the hearth, and told her there would 
be a blazing fire in no time. 

" Thank you," she replied. "Did they send 
you from the chapel ?" 

" No," returned Sam, with a comical shake of 
the head. ''I've nothing to do with thai 
Becky, will you just run across for your kettle t* 

Becky started readily; and preparations for 
the tea went expeditiously forward. At the 
same time the goods were unloaded, the minister 
and Sam manfully helping to bring in the heavy 
pieces of furniture, while Christy and the twins 
scampered in and out with any small artieki 
they could lay their hands on. 

" We ought to be at home," said Mary mora 
than once, and she saw the gloom gathering with 
some uneasiness. But she was not afraid that 
there would be any alarm felt at the Ticarage on 
their account, as their staying out now and then 
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a little beyond time to help a neighbour 
looked on as a matter of course. 

" Oh, never mind," panted Sam ; " here 's some 
crockeiy, I think, by the jingle ; and if it isn't 
all smashed, Mary, you might hunt out some 
cups and saucers." 

Mary proceeded to do so with the assistance 
of the minister's daughter, a girl about her own 
age, who was addressed every minute as Patience, 
a name that accorded well with her grave face, 
and quiet steady movements. 

** I hope Sam has not broken anything," said 
Mary ; " he is in too great a hurry sometimes." 

" But I am not afraid, as I packed this hamper 
myself. He has been very good to us, and so 
have you ; but had not you better go now ? I 
heard you say you ought to be at home." 

" Oh, they will not mind for half an hour. 
Mamma Ids the tea stay in a little while for us 
when we are behind time." 

Patienee looked surprised Such gentle do- 
mestic role WIS probaWy quite out of her expe- 
rience; bot Uico sLe had not a great brother iLe 
Sam to take <we cf her, and given besides to stay 
out hejaod \m ktre on aJJ kinds of odd ernLnds. 

Bat by ihe ^ait ih^. cr^c'^erv was ascertained 
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to be safe, and the van unloaded, there seemed no 
occasion to give any farther help, and Sam col- 
lected his little party outside the cottage again for 
a final start, when they were a little alarmed to 
find that the early winter night had quite closed in. 

" Never mind," said Christy, " we must have 
Becky's lantern." 

Sam and Mary were rather disinclined to wait 
for it, but Christy, having evidently made up his 
mind that it was impossible to move a step home- 
wards without it, they went back to Becky, who 
put a fresh candle in her lantern, and gave it to 
Christy with manyinjunctions to carry it carefuUy 
in front of the rest, and take care how he went 

" And move on pretty quick," said Sam, " if 
you are to be leader." 

Christy did not trouble himself particularly 
about that. He was only intent on bearing the 
lantern steadily, and keeping Jessie, and other 
stragglers, carefully to their places in the rear. 
Janey did not like being obliged to march in 
such order, and beginning to fancy there must 
be something to be afraid of, shrank sobbing to 
Mary's side. 

"What's the matter?" asked Christy, "the 
lantern isn't going out." 
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"I rather wish it was,** muttered Sam. 

Here, Janey, mount up on my back, and then 
you 'U be out of harm's way. Now then, Christy, 
can't you get on a bit faster ? " 

" No, of course not, when I Ve got to see the 
way." 

** I don't like it at all," whispered Janey over 
Sam's shoulder. ** It makes me think of Chris- 
tiana and the children in the dark valley ; and 
Christy isn't as good as Mr Greatheart" 

" Why not ? " 

*' Because he is so small" 

" But do you remember what made Mr Great- 
heart so brave ? " 

" Oh yes, his sword and his armour." 

" And who provided them for him, Janey, and 
gave him strength to use them ? " 

•*The Lord of the way," murmured Janey, 
after a minute's thought ; " I quite forgot that." 

Then thinking that Sam's back must be ach- 
ing after the heavy loads he had been carrying, 
and remembering what her papa had said to 
her a few evenings before about her suscepti- 
bilities making her selfish, she requested to be 
put down again, saying that she was not at all 
afraid. 
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*' That*s right/' replied Sam ; and as Janey 
walked on with her hand clasped in Yna, Sam 
called out to ChriBty to ask how he was getting 
on. 

" Very well," replied Christy, " I 'm thinking 
ibont it all" 

"All what?" 

" The lesson in class last Sunday. Yon said 
the lantern lighted every step of the way, and so 
it does." 

" And what else did I say ? " 

" That it ought to he held steadily before us, 
just as I am doing now." 

" And therefore had heen used as an emblem 
of a better guide still, which has been given us to 
lead us safely on in our journey through the 
dark world. Do you remember that part of the 
lesson, Christy?" 

No Christy did not, and he was not disposed, 
evidently, to give his attention to it now, though 
Sam plied him with a few suggestive questions. 
All the teaching he had carried away from the 
school on the previous Sunday plainly amounted 
to nothing beyond a firm belief in the virtues of 
Becky Mbrton*s lantern ; and just then, in charge 
of that precious article, and therefore of the 
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safety of the whole party, it was a very bad time 
to expect Christy to turn his attention for a mo- 
ment from the plain business before him. So he 
marched on in grave silence till the vicarage was 
reached, when the tired party had the satisfaction 
of finding Mrs Carter still sitting patiently at the 
tea-table, and that the first comers to the meal 
had been suf&ci^itly self-denying to leave a fair 
share of Martha's hot cakes behind them. 



CHAPTER VIL 

While the cakes were being disposed of, Sam 
was brimful of news. A dissenting minister 
had come to settle down among them, he told 
Mrs Carter, who would inveigle the decent ohoreh- 
goers to his chapel ; but Becky Morton meant to 
keep staunch, which would be a great comfort to 
everybody. 

'' And she lent me her lantern to find tbe 
way home," said Christy. ** I knew how, becaon 
I learnt the other day in school.*' 

'^ Yes, and that was all you learnt," said Sam 
with a groan. " Becky Morton's lantern I a fioa 
subject for a Sunday school class. I say, you 11 
call on the poor lady, won't you ? " 

" On whom, Sam — the minister's "wife ? I donl 
know ; perhaps I should not be welcome." 

" Oh yes, you would. And take some recipei 
for coughs and colds with you. We left her fit- 
ting in a pool of water, and she is likely to bi 
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rather ill before morning. It was too bad, 
wasn't it ? " 

" Wellj^I can't say, Sam. Couldn't a dry place 
be found for her ? " 

"Noy it was all alike, — np-stairs and down. 
Rachel Hartley bad been splashing, you know, 
and then gone off without making a fire. The 
place ougbt to have had a week's drying before 
the new people came in." 

" And I suppose it was stopping to look on 
that made you so late to-night," said Mrs Carter. 
" Oh, we did not look on, mamma, there was 
no time for that. The minister and I lugged 
about the chairs and tables in fine style. I 
should like to go in to-morrow to help them to 
get fitraigbt." 

" Perbaps they would prefer to manage with- 
out you. But what cottage have they taken ? I 
did not know there was one to let in the village." 
«' O yes, there wa8,--old Barber's, on the com- 
mon, — and they've gone there. It's a queer 
place for a minister to live in." 

'< Perhaps be is not very rich. Well, I will 
call when they are a little to rights. I am afraid 
they vrill find it very dull." 

'* And pretty hard work too," swd San^ 
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there '11 be six miles to walk every Sunday, sup- 
posing they attend the three services ; and the 
minister must, of course/' 

Then Mr Carter came in, and the news was 
repeated to him, including the damp condition 
of the cottage, to which he listened with much 
concern. 

** I think we might take them in for a few 
nights," he said. " Suppose you run down, and 
make them the offer, Sam." 

Sam was off at once, without stopping to 
finish his cake, or to listen to Christy's assurance 
that he would be lost if he did not take the 
lantern. In a short time he was back again to 
say that the proposal had been rather shortly 
declined by the minister, but that his wife had 
followed him to the cottage door, and explained 
that their people might not like them to stay at 
the vicarage. 

"Ah, perhaps not, I forgot that," said Mr 
Carter. " It 's a pity, however, that he can- 
not take a neighbour's kindness without giving 
offence. Still you must help the wife and 
daughter if you can, Mildred; there's no law 
against that. 

Mrs Carter supposed not, and promised to call 
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to see them as soon as their cottage was set to 
rights. 

''And well go in and see if it is when we 
take the lantern home to-morrow, aunt Mildred/' 
said Christy. 

" But I don't think you will find them ready 
for visitors just yet, Christy," replied Mrs Carter ; 
" however, they won't mind your looking in for 
a minute, I daresay." 

" And we must go early," said Sam, " or we 
■hall be obliged to borrow the lantern again Iq 
see our way back." 

Christy promised he would; but when the 
morrow came he did not seem so actively dis- 
posed. He had what he called one of his ** fits " 
upon him, meaning a passing feeling of despon- 
dency, to which he had been subject ever since 
his Bufferings in the crowded Eesidency. Such 
Attacks must have been very hard for so small 
A personage to bear, but being somewhat of a 
philosopher he always took them very quietly, 
trying to go through his work as usual, but 
finding, it was evident, no pleasure in it. So 
the journey to the common seemed only an extra 
task to which he submitted with a very bad 
grace. He did not want to go, he remarked to 
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Sam, as they went along; and when Becky 
expressed her concern at his having troubled 
himself to bring the lantern back so soon, he 
replied, rather ungraciously, that she need not 
mind, as he did not care at all about it. 

" Because he is a little out of spirits to-day," 
said Sam, "and does not take much pleasure 
in anything." 

" Dear, dear, he 's young for them, isn't he? 
Old Barber used to have 'em to be sure, but 
then that wasn't to be wondered at. Are yoa 
going over there to-day. Master Sam ? " 

" Yes, I want to see how they are getting on." 

" And it 's like enough they won't let you in. 
I *ve tried both doors to-day, back and front, and 
found one as fast as the other." 

" Well, we shall not try more than one, and 
if that does not open, it will not much matt^. 
Good-bye, Becky." And Sam and Christy hurried 
away without waiting for the sugar stick which 
Becky was selecting with great care from her 
window, as being an infallible remedy for low 
spirits. 

They found the minister in his garden inspect- 
ing the stores left behind by poor Master Barber, 
which were not much to rejoice over. He lookod 
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up, and nodded civilly to Sam, but did not ask 
him in. 

" I expect you have had a hard day," said Sam, 
leaning comfortably against the fence. 

" Yes, every day is a hard day if we do our 
duty, I suppose." 

" Is it ? Then I am afraid I don't do mine, 
as all my days are pretty easy ones." 

**I am sorry to hear it, for easy days are 
generally mischievous ones. What is it, 
Patience ? '' 

This question was addressed to his daughter, 
who had come out, and was standing quietly at 
her father's side. 

" We cannot get up the folios, father. Would 
you mind commg in to help us ? " 

" May I do it ? " asked Sam. 

"Yes, it you Wee," replied the minister. 
"You were a great help to us yesterday, and 
I daresay Mrs Eudd will be glad to thank 
you." 

Sam did not care about that, but he was 
delighted at the opportunity of having a hand 
in the move again. He found that matters had 
made considerable progress. There was a neat 
carpet over the red brick floor, and heavy drab 
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curtains at the small casement window^ artTdei 
that struck Sam as looking altogether out of 
place in Master Barber's cottage ; and heaped up 
at one end of the room, under a few half-filled 
shelves, were piles of the minister's booka—a 
little heavy and bulky looking, like himBelf, in 
dimensions. 

" Oh, thank you," said Mrs Rudd, when she 
found what Sam had come in for, " I shall be 
very glad of your help. Patience will teU you 
how they are to be placed." 

Sam fell to work at once, and the heavy fdioe 
were soon ranged in nice order ; but one of them, 
Patience discovered, had got upon a wrong shelf, 
and she asked if he would mind setting that 
mistake right. 

" no, certainly. But can you remember the 
exact place of each book ? " • 

'' Yes, my father wishes me to. He does not 
like to see them in disorder.'' 

" Oh dear ! I don't know what he would stj 
to mine," said Sam. " I never know where to 
lay my hand on what I want." 

'' Then I think you had better arrange them 
properly. Disorder is a very unsightly thing." 

''I suppose it is," replied Sam. But as he 
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fell bade to look at the neat rows of ponderous 
be consoled himself with the reflection 
bk own book-shelves, though a little faulty 
in Bome respects, presented a far more attractive 
sppeaaoiee than the minister's. 

^ And DOW, I suppose you are nearly to rights," 
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T«i, wt an," replied the minister, from the 
cottage door; and Sam fancied his voice and 
look impfiad i&ait tbey had no further need of his 
aervieea, but ht waa too good-natured a lad to 
take offence* 

*^ Beeanae nj mother said she should like to 
can on 700/* be added. '' You see we are near 
neighboura.* 

<< And we bare no wish to be unfriendly, but 
it is not mneb in our way to receive or pay 
visita-** 

<* Nor my mofbec^s, dther," returned Sam, "but 
Bhe alwaya bkea to be sociable with those about 
her. It*a ibe only way for people to help each 
other on, Ab tiunka.^ 

'* Which is the ri^ end of Christian inter- 
course,** said tiie minirter ; "and if your mother 
conducts hex viniiiig in that spirit, we shall make 
her heartily wekone.* 
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" Thank you," replied Sam. " I am snie yoa 
will like my mother ; " and his honest face glowed 
as he thought of her. " Now, Christy, I suppose 
we must be going." 

Christy was ready, though of course quite in- 
different as to whether they went or stayed ; and 
the minister, noticing hb not very bright face^ 
asked him, as he shook hands with ^iim^ if he 
were a good boy. 

** I don't know," was the answer, *' I Ve been 
trying to do my work because it was right. Aunt 
Mildred said, but I haven't liked it." 

" Never mind that, my boy, if you have done 
it It *s better to go along the right path, bare- 
foot, than the wrong one in satin slippers. And 
who is Aunt Mildred?" 

"My mother," said Sam. "Christy's parents 
are dead, and so he was brought from India as a 
sort of legacy to her.*' 

" And she is doing her duty by him, teaching 
him to put the Lord's will before his own. They 11 
be one by and by I trust," continued the minister 
tapping Christy's head gently, " and then ther 
will be no longer any unwilling service." 

Christy did not quite understand all that tl 
minister said, but he felt sure that he met 
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to be kind, wliich perhaps did him aa much 
good. 

" I am glad that I did all my work to-day," 
he remarked, as he trudged homewards with 
Sam. 

" Yes, and that you learnt those three pages of 
the * Juvenile/ We shall get through it before 
the end of the fortnight, I expect, and then you 
will have a new book." 

On reaching home, they found Mr Lynn in- 
stalled in readiness for a comfortable tea, and 
quite disposed to listen to any news from the 
common that Sam might have to tell him. 

" Well, they are getting straight," was Sam's 
information, " and have a carpet and pair of drab 
curtains that would have considerably astonished 
poor old Barber." 

** And what does Becky Morton say to 
them ?" 

" Why her neighbours haven't given her the 
chance of investigating yet, as they keep their 
back and front doors fast shut against her." 

« Well, I am afraid I should do the same if 
she happened to settle down next door to me. 
But one can hardly wonder at her. It must be 
remarkably trying to Hve on a common." 
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^'Yes, especially if you are fond of news," 
said Sam, slyly. '^Mamma, I have prepared 
them for your call, so you may go as ioon as yoa 
like." 

" Oh, indeed," said Mr Lynn ; " so yon intend 
to extend your civilities as far as the commoD, 
Mrs Carter; must we all go?" 

" Not unless you please/' 

" Then I don't think I shall They might 
serve me as they do Becky, and that would not 
he pleasant You must ascertain their intentions 
with respect to stray visitors, Sam, before I un- 
dertake the journey." 

" I scarcely need go hack to do that," replied 
Sam, " as I have found out already that they 
mean to he remarkably select. They looked 
very grim at the idea of mamma going till I told 
them how good she was, and then Mr Budd 
thought he shouldn't mind." 

'' And you could not give an equally satisfac- 
tory account of me, I own, so I must give up. 
Dear me ! that is a new idea, to have to send in 
a testimonial as to character on one's card 1" 

''But not a bad plan altogether," said the 
\dcar, smiling, " though it might keep one's cirdt 
rather limited." 
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**And prevent variety, which would he the 
greatest loss of all. Well, I am sorry for their 
want of taste; hut perhaps, after six months' 
experience of the common, they will relent a 
little, and he glad to see anyhody, even me or 
Becky." 

" I don't think they will," said Sam. " The 
minister looks as if he could keep himself com- 
pany for a longer time than that without heing 
dull." 

'^ What sort of a man is he, Sam ?" asked the 
vicar, " you did not seem to know much, last 
night, heyond his handiness at lugging in the 
furniture." 

" Well, he is not very pleasant, papa," replied 
Sam, " hut I think he is good." 

*^ Which is the point of most importance to 
his people, Sam." 

'' Perhaps so, but he might as well be both," 
said Mr Lynn. " And who are ' his people ' — 
the little congregation at Hart Street Chapel ?" 

'^ Yes, and t have heard they generally have 
good ministers," replied the vicar; ''but there 
are no dissenters in the village, so that I do not 
know much of tbeir doings." 

'* But perhaps you may have a few now^ 
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papa/' said Sam. "Becky thinks Mr Rndd 
settliug down here extremely unfair, but she 
means to keep staunch." 

'' For which I ought to be greatly obliged, no 
doubt, but I don't know that I am. Becky has 
sat under my ministry so many years to litil« 
profit, I am afraid, that perhaps a change miglit 
do her good. Where one tool fails another sae- 
ceeds sometimes. I don't know that it is well to 
depend too long on one." 

" yes, it is, when it is the best that can be 
had, papa," said Sam, flushing warmly. 

" But do you really think that the minister 
could do any good, papa?" asked Mary. 

" Yes, certainly, my dear, or else he would be 
very unfit for his calling." 

"But isn't he greatly mistaken 6n some 
pomts ? " 

" Probably so, Mary, like the rest of us ; but 
not on essential ones, I hope." 

" Only where he differs from us," remarked 
Mr Lynn, " and there he is decidedly wrong, d 
course." 

But Mary still looking puzzled, the vicar added, 
" I do not think we have any right to judge an- 
other person's opinions, dear. I may consider 
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Mr Rudd wrong in many matters, and he will, 
no doubt, do the same by me, but that will not 
prevent onr remembering that we are servants 
of the same Master, I trust, and trying to help 
each other on to do His work." 

So it became an understood thing at the vic- 
arage that the settling down of the new minister 
in Shutterworth was not to be regarded as an 
intrusion ; and that if Becky, or any other of 
the parishioners, were to be found attending the 
chapel, the defection was not to be visited on them 
as a very grave offence. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Having recovered from his " fit," Christy biiglit- 
ened up again, and took very' steadily to biB 
studies. The getting up of the ** Juvenile In- 
structor/' which was the chief business he had 
on hand, went pleasantly forward, though it wi% 
as Sam said, the toughest job he had ever un- 
dertaken. Both persevered, however, heartily. 
The book was seldom out of Sam's pocket, except 
when a favourable opportunity for a few minuteB* 
study presented itself, when he and Christy went 
to work with a good will. Still it was a relief 
to everybody when Christy was at last perfect in 
his task, and made no further objection to being 
put into a fresh book. 

" And now he may take a holiday for a weeki 
and forget it all, I suppose,'' said Sam. 

" dear, no," replied Mary, " papa said thit 
you had better see to the children's lessons while 
I am away." 
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Mary had received an invitation to stay at the 
Eandals* for a week, whicli had been accepted 
for her rather against her wisL 

"Oh, very well, I'll turn teacher, and keep 
them in order," said Sam ; " it will be a pleas- 
anter job than yours." 

" Yes, a great deal," replied Mary. 

But when anything had to be done she seldom 
said very much about it. So she went up stairs, 
and made her preparations with a little help 
from Mrs Carter ; and in the evening she set out 
for the Eandals' under the vicar's escort. 

" You do not quite like the arrangement we 
have made for you, Mary," he said. 

" No, papa, I would rather be at home." 

" And we would rather have you there ; but 
what we wish is not always what is best for 
us." 

" But do you think that good can ever come 
of such visits as these, papa ? " 

" I think it may be made to come, dear, if we 
desire that it should." 

" But is not intercourse with worldly people 
considered vnrong, papa?" 

" Yes, when we make our ties too close with 
them, Mary ; but what would become ot \.\kSifiL*^ 
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Christians were to shut them out of their society 
altogether ? " 

'' They have their Bihle^ and the teaching at 
church, papa." 

'^ But an acted sermon is more efficient some- 
times than half a dozen preached ones. Sam is 
a good teacher in that way." 

*^ Sam ! papa, he is so very careless in all 
he says and does I " 

*' But the undercurrent is always tme, and I 
do not know that I ohject to the carelessness it 
his age. It shows how possihle it is for a lad to 
he a thorough Christian, and lighthearted at the 
same time." 

"But you often reprove Leonard, pap&» for 
his heedless talk.'' 

'^ Because I am afraid that it is often men 
than heedless, Mary. Leonard prides himself 
on heing rather sharp, and likes to let other 
people know it occasionally. Sam's heedleai- 
ness is quite different ; it is the simplicity of a 
child that never thinks of the e£fect it is cana- 
ing.'' 

"Yes, Sam is naturally good-natured," said 
Mary, who thought her hrother was getting 
rather more than his fair share of praise ; '' hot 
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I thought it was best to be a little watchful over 
ourselves. I always try to be so." 

*^ Perhaps more than is needfoL Overmuch 
care in that respect makes us often too reserved 
with each other ; and in the end sometimes un- 
charitable and self-righteous." 

'^ But you do not think I am all that ; do you, 
papa ? " 

'^ No, dear ; but I do not like to see you tak- 
ing a first step in a wrong direction. And 
now will you try to feel happy this week at 
the Eandals', and to let them see you are 

BO?" 

*' If you wish it, papa ; but I shall find it 
very hard, their pursuits are so entirely differ- 
ent from mine." 

'^ But may not be altogether wrong on that 
account. Will you look out in your Bible the 
verse, * Walk in wisdom toward them that are 
without,' and think prayerfully over it. It is an 
injunction we are not careful enough to follow. 
The Christian duty of plain-speaking is some- 
times attended to, and the unchristian one of 
judging, but the consistent walking, which 
would make far more impression on those about 
us, is often forgotten." 
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*' But is not watchfulness over our thonghts 
and actions careful walking, papa ? " 

'< Yes, to a certain extent, but perhaps it is 
not quite all that is required of us. A firiend 
may bear himself irreproachably towards me and 
every one else in his daily life, and yet I may be 
none the better, and none the happier for it" 

" But would that be his fault, papa ? ** 

'' Yes, partly, I think. If he did not sympa- 
thise with my joys and cares, and show a little 
loving forbearance for my failings, I should be 
no more touched by his goodness than by a 
list of the perfections of the Great Lama of 
Tibet." 

'* But surely his irreproachable life would be 
walking in wisdom, papa ? " 

'^ So far as he was personally concerned it 
might, but not towards me, and we must remem- 
ber that the concluding part of the injunction is 
towards them that are without. We are apt to 
direct our Christian efforts too much on sdt 
which will make us, of course, highly correct in 
conduct, but a little wanting, perhaps in the 
sight of Him who tells us in His word that all 
our doings without charity profit us nothing. 
Bo you quite understand me, Mary ? " 
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" Yes, papa. I am afraid you think that I 
have been trying to please myself more than my 
neighbours." 

''Not exactly, dear, your mistake has not 
sprung from selfishness, but a misapprehension 
of what was required of you. You have thought 
too much of duty, and too little of what should 
go along with it, love. And that is committing 
a great error, you know." 

" Yes, papa, it is indeed." 

''And a very common one, Mary; for the 
simple reason that it is so much more easy to do 
all sorts of things for our neighbour's benefit 
than to love him. Haven't you often found 
that ? " 

" Yes, papa," replied Mary, humbly ; " but I 
will try to do better for the future." 

" That is right Begin to-day by overcoming, 
as far as you can, your dislike to your visit, and 
showing the Randals a bright face. Do not let 
them fancy that your religion makes you stiff 
and unsociable." 

" No, papa ; but I do not suppose that my con- 
duct would make any difference one way or the 
other with them." 

" Probably not, dear ; but that is a point about 
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which you need not ^ve yonreelf much concern. 
I don't wish either you or Sam to step out of the 
humility natural to your age. GIto and take whit 
pleasure you can from your Tisit^ and I ahall be 
quite satisfied." 

They had reached the Randals* gate by tint 
time, and Mary went in feeling rather vexed and 
humhled. She had thought paying the wt 
itself a sufficient sacrifice to make, and now to 
he told she must enjoy herself seemed rather hard 
Still she knew that her papa was right, and that 
a duty which is not cheerfuUy undertaken mi^t 
almost as well he left undone. 

The Randals' household was not so numerous 
as the one at the vicarage. There were the doe- 
tor and his wife, their two hoys Philip and Harry, 
firm allies of Horace Grantham's, and one 
daughter, Alice, who was ahout the same age as 
Mary, and therefore supposed to he a very suitaUe 
companion for her ; hut the two girls had few 
interests in common. Perhaps that was partly 
her own fault, Mary admitted to herself, as she 
thought quietly over what her papa had said, in 
the silence of the pretty little room aaaigned her 
next to Alice's ; and she resolved to try to be 
more sociahle for the time to come, but she was 
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naturally sby and leBerred, and did not find it 
easy to feel intoresfc in pnnuitB entirelj different 
to her own. Perhaps a little pnde on her part 
increased the difficulty. She ma eoosdoiis of 
being an object of pity with the Kandalu lor hav- 
ing to live at Shntterworth, and monre daily in, 
what they considered, a very nnin^ortant rofond oi 
duties; and Mary occamonally stood np<«i the 
defensive in a spirit that was anything bat com- 
mendable. With the doctor she got on better. 
He had generally several patients in Shntterworth 
to give him an interest in the place ; but the 
others, including Mrs Handal, only profeaBed 
to know it as a dull Httle village which it was 
necessary to pass through in order to get to 
Beechlands. 

''And you newex go there now, dear," she 
said, on the second day of Mary's visit, ** what a 
loss for you all ! " 

"Yes, papa is very wacTj," rallied Mary, •• as 
he likes to visit all his panshiono^" 

" In which particular Sam takes after him," 
put in PhiUp. "How is old Mitchett?" 

"Much as usual, I beUeve," replied Maiy, 
stiffly. 

" Ah, that is a pity, becanse his place has to 
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Buffer for it, and then it isn't pleasant to visiton. 
I went in one daj with papa, and was glad 
enough to get out again. There onght to be a Uw 
to oblige the poor to keep their cottages dean." 

'' And never to be ill, or suffer piivation of 
any kind," said Mary. 

'' Yes, if it could be carried ont," replied Phil^ 
coolly ; '^ but the cleanliness I shonld certainly in- 
sist on, or let them alone to look after then- 
selves." 

" But that would be very wrong, if it were your 
duty to see to them," said Mrs Bandal ; ** and 
it is very kind of Mary and Sam to visit the 
poor, but T am so sorry they should have it 
to do.** 

" Oh, nobody obliges us," returned Mary, a 
little hotly ; " we only go where we please, and 
I am very fond of a great many of the people.** 

" Well, it is very good of you, dear, I am snre^* 
and Mrs Eandal kissed Mary kindly, and told 
her to put on her bonnet, and go out with them 
in the carriage. 

Mary obeyed, shedding angry tears as she 
went, and refusing afterwards all pleasure from 
the drive, because Mrs Eandal happened to re- 
mark, on starting, that they would make a few 
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calls, as it would be a treat for Mary to see some 
of her rich neighbours. 

In the evening matters did not go forward 
more satisfactorily. There were a few friends 
at the Eandals, and Alice, who was an intelli- 
gent good-natured girl, played her best pieces, 
and brought forward her little case of drawings 
for inspection with a confidence that surprised 
Mary. She had a collection of drawings too at 
home, greatly in advance of Alice's, she thought, 
in merit, but she would never have dreamed of 
showing them to guests unasked. 

" Do you draw ? " asked a lady, who sat near 
her. 

" Yes, a little," aswered Mary. 

"Ah, Shutterworth is so out of the way for 
masters," said Mrs Eandal; "I daresay Mary 
would draw quite as well as Alice if she had had 
her advantages." 

"But Mr Lynn has been kind enough to 
teach us," said Mary ; " he has been giving Sam 
and me lessons for a long while." 

"And haven't you anything to show yet?" 
asked Alice. 

"No, nothing work looking at, Mr Lynn 
thinks." 
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'^ Ah, and he would say as much to a Boyal 
Academician/' remarked Mr Bandal ; '' it is not 
easy to please him. I shall call in and see what 
you are doing the next time I am round your 
way." 

"YeB, an art exhibition in Shutterworth would 
be worth seeing," said Philip. *' I suppoBe Sam 
has struck out a style for himself." 

'' Sam is a very good boy, and I won't have 
him quizzed/' said Mrs EandaJ. ''You and 
Horace Grantham are always too hard on 
him." 

'^ But I don't think Sam minds it," said Maiji 
proudly. 

'^ No, I daresay not, for he is a good-natured 
boy, and that ought to make them overlook all 
the rest." 

Mary wondered what Mrs Bandal meant by 
''all the rest," and sat for a while with a 
heightened colour, and a strong inclination to 
quarrel with everybody. Why had her fathtf 
sent her to stay with those people? was the 
question that kept recurring in every pause of 
the conversation that was going on around her; 
and she made up her mind to write home tb 
next day and beg to be allowed to return. 
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Haye yon any measige for borne, dear;' 
asked Mrs EandaU, suddenly innn bdiind Maiy^s 
chair. 

Mary started with rather a goDty fee£m^ 
and asked if any one had eome ham Shotter- 
worth. 

*' No, dear ; Mr Lynn has ridden ofcr to ask 
the doctor to go to BeeeUands to-mocnnr as Mr 
Grantham is not qnite welL** 

" And isn't he coming in ? "^ aaked Mary. 

"No, he talks some nonaenae about not 
being in company attire; bat yon wOl find him 
in the doctor's stndy if yon like to go down." 

Mary went instantiy, and entered the rocMn 
with snch a grave face that Mr Lynn, who was 
standing there alone, asked her what was the 
matter. 

" Oh, nothing," was the answer, fdlowed by a 
sudden burst of teara^ and Mr Lynn, remarking 
that he thonght there must be some tremendous 
story to tell, proposed their sitting down, and 
getting through it comfortably. 

'< Oh, no, there isn*t indeed," replied Mary, try- 
ing to dry her tears, of which she felt thorou^ly 
ashamed, '' only I am not quite happy here, and 
want to go home.** 
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'^ Aud I am to be your knight^rrant, and take 
vou?" 

'' Oh, no, of coarse not, I only wish yon to teU 
papa." 

"And you think you can wait till he fetchei 
you ? " 

It was very provoking to be talked to in that 
way ; and Mary would have walked straight out 
of the room again if Mr Lynn's looks bad not 
been kinder than his words. 

" I can stay to the end of my week, if I mxoA,* 
she replied ; " but I would rather not** 

"And would you mind letting me have tha 
reason ? Not for my own satisfaction, of coone^ 
but they might like to know at home. I am not 
fond of carrying half a message." 

" You will think me very foolish, Mr Lynn," 
replied Mary, reluctantly, "but every one here 
despises Shutterworth. They think nobody can 
learn to do anything properly in it." 

"And that is not your opinion ?** 

" Oh, Mr Lynn, how can it be ? Yon knot 
that I love Shutterworth dearly. Lm't it 
natural?" 

" Oh, quite ;" and taking off his apectaeles, Mr 
Lynn asked Mary, after having wiped them can- 
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fully, if she would oblige him by putting them 
on. 

"What for?" asked Mary, a little sharply, 
" you know I cannot see in them." 

" But suppose I prefer to believe the contrary, 
and to think you might if you chose." 

" But that would be very foolish," said Mary, 
colouring, "because people's eyes are not all 
aUke." 

" Nor are their ways of thinking, Mary," re- 
plied Mr Lynn, as he slowly replaced his spec- 
tacles, " but it is no use to quarrel with them 
on that account. I should like exceedingly to 
pass my glasses round and get people to see 
things in them as I do ; but as I cannot, I must 
keep them on my own nose, and be content." 

" But do you think that people have any busi- 
ness to be constantly annoying us if their way 
of seeing things is not the same as ours?" 

" Certainly not, it would be very bad taste on 
their part But who molests you in that way, 
Mary ? neither Mr nor Mrs Eandal, I am sure." 

"Well, they do not mean it, I daresay; but they 
are constantly pitying me for having to live at 
Shutterworth, where they think there is nothing 
to be done or seen or learnt." 
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''But no doubt they intend that for kind- 
ness, and perhaps it would be as well to take 
it so." 

" But I cannot ; people don't like to be always 
told they are stupid and ignorant." 

*' No, they don't," replied Mr Lynn, with t 
grimace that Mary did not at all admire - ''it is 
highly derogatory to their dignity. Well, I 
will state your case as clearly as I can at the 
vicarage, but perhaps they may be obstinate^ 
and not choose to see it so clearly as yon and 
I do." 

" Ah, you think me very foolish, I know, Mir 
Lynn ; and perhaps I had better try to bear it 
all." 

" If your father were here, he would tell yon 
how," said Mr Lynn, gravely ; " but as I conH 
not do so without blundering, I must hope thit 
the way may suggest itself." 

Mary knew that it ought to ; and as Mr Lpn 
rose to go, she held out her hand and widiei 
him good-bye with rather a contrite air. 

" Don't tell papa to fetch me then,'' she said; 
" perhaps it is very wrong of me to wish it. I 
know he would rather I stayed here.*' 

" I think he would. Probably he fancies yon 
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axe too much attached to your own glasses, and 
that a peep through other people's might be of 
benefit. Good-night." 

The door closed on Mr Ljrnn; and Mary 
found her way slowly back to the drawing-room. 
She had had the relief of telling her troubles, but 
did not feel sure of having met with a very sym- 
pathising listener. 

After that evening she determined to bear her 
annoyances a little more patiently, but did not 
set about the business in a very right spirit. 
" I hope the way will suggest itself," Mr Lynn 
had remarked, and Mary did not forget the 
hint, but she only attended to it in a half-hearted 
way that did her very little good. She felt of- 
fended, and thought herself quite justified in 
showing it; but that, of course, only brought 
fresh vexations on her. Her pride was mistaken 
for shyness, and the disadvantages of village 
training were deplored more than ever. 

*^ You must come and see us oftener, dear, to 
rub off a httle of your timidity,** said Mrs Ran- 
dal, one morning. " Alice will be glad of your 
company." 

" Thank you,"* replied Mary coldly, " but I 
have a great deal to do at home '* 
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** A whole round of parisli duties," remarked 
Philip, " I hope you find it agreeable." 

" Yes I do," replied Mary ; " work is far pins- 
anter than mere enjoyment" 

*' What an oracle you are ! You would do to 
speak in public Do they get up meetings oocir 
sionally in Shutterworth ? " 

" Hush, Philip,'* said Mrs Randal. « Mary » 
a very good girl to like work better than pky, 
though it is not quite natural at her age. I 
only wish you would follow her example ft 
Uttle.*' 

'^ Perhaps I may when she lets it look pleas- 
anter, but I am not fond of sour maxims. Yon 
don't make virtue attractive in your village, I am 
afraid, Mary." 

Mary coloured, for she knew that she had 
given Philip good reason to say so, and a little 
while after she went to her own room and had 
a good cry. Only a few days before her father 
had left her at the Randals, telling her to make 
her visit pleasant to them and to herself, and to 
commend her religion to them by her cheerfol 
readiness to enter into all their pursuits. And 
how had she obeyed him ? Another rush of hot 
tears followed the question, and thoroughly snb- 
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dued, Mary knelt down and prayed earnestly for 
such a measure of grace as might clothe her 
proud spirit with humility. 

When she went back to the drawing-room, 
she found Mrs Eandal there alone, and deter- 
mined at once to acknowledge her fault Prayer 
not followed by action she knew to be worse 
than useless, and in a faltering voice she begged 
Mrs Randal to forgive her for the proud impa- 
tient temper she had shown. 

" You, my dear I " said Mrs Eandal, in sur-^ 
prise; **why you are the quietest little mouse 
I know. Whatever can you mean ?** 

" That I have not behaved as I ought to, Mrs 
Kandal, and I am very sorry. I must have 
made Philip and all of you believe that we are a 
dull unloving household at home ; and we are 
not indeed.** 

" Of course not, my dear. I know you are 
most kind to each other, and quite models in the 
way of industry ; and that if there is anything 
amiss it is not your fault, but the consequence of 
your having been brought up rather too strictly.'* 

^' Oh, but that is a great mistake indeed, Mrs 
Eandal ! Pray do not think so. Papa's is such 
kind, pleasant teaching." 
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" No doubt, my dear. I like Mr Carter ex- 
tremely, only religious people are apt to go a 
little too far at times, and then it makes their 
children unlike others. But it will wear off ai 
you see more of the world, and then you will do 
very nicely.** 

'<0h, Mrs Eandal, I have been so Ytaj 
wicked,*' said Mary, sobbing; ''I have shown 
temper and pride when I ought to have been 
good and gentle; but pray do not think that 
my home teaching has had anytbing to do 
with it It has been all my own fanlt, it hai 
indeed!** 

"Very well, dear, I'll believe whatever you 
like, only don't cry and make yourself miseraUe. 
Being shut up so has filled you with all sorts of 
dull fancies, and I don't wonder at it. There, 
go and put on your bonnet, and I will take yon 
and Alice to Mrs Temple's. She has just le- 
ceived a fresh collection of ferns, and they an 
worth going any distance to see, I hear.** 

Mary attempted to speak, but was stopped 
with a kiss, and so went to prepare for the dim 
fearing that she had done more mischief than 
she could ever repair. 

Ck)ming back from Mrs Temple's, they met 
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Sam, tramping along the High Street with 
Christy at his heels. 

" Here come Eobin Hood and Little John," 
said Philip, who formed a fourth in the carriage. 
'' There is not such another pair of inseparables 
for ten miles round." 

'' Well, it is only like Sam to be kind to such 
a little fellow,'' said Mrs EandaL 

They stopped the carriage at once, and Sam 
showed his cheery face at the window, hoisting 
Christy on his shoulder that he might have 
the satisfaction of shaking hands with anybody 
who desired to go through that ceremony with 
him. 

'* So you are taking a look at the world," said 
PhiHp. 

" Yes, and a very pleasant one it is," replied 
Sam. *' Has the doctor gone to Beechlands, Mrs 
Randal ? " 

*' Yes, I suppose so". I hope Mr Grantham is 
not any worse," 

" Well, he had another attack after Mr Lynn 
got back the other night, but he would not let 
them send up to you again." 

" What a pity I The doctor would have gone 
to him directly. Perhaps he has heaoid ^<ws>kSr 
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thing to distress him," and Mn Randal glanced 
at Christy; "he is getting a very old man 
now," 

"Hardly seventy," replied Sam; "we don*t 
think anything of that." 

",Ah, you must be a long-lived set at Shot* 
terworth," said Philip. " It would not be a 
bad idea to settle down there whem everything 
else fails." 

" Very well, we 11 make you welcome," said 
Sam. 

" And then we could try something in yonr 
line, — district visiting and school-teaching by 
way of a respectable wind-up." 

" I *ve not ifiuch belief in that," replied Sam; 
"people generally keep on as they take their 
start" 

" Oh dear I that *s a dreadful warning for you 
and me, Christy," said Philip; "you had better 
look out, my little man." 

" What for ? " asked tJhristy. 

"To see you don't take the wrong road. 
There 's no pulling up afterwards, Sam says." 

" But he '11 show me the way," replied Christy, 
" I 'm not afraid." 

" That 'b right," said Sam. " Good-bye, M» 
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Randal, good-bye, Mary ; the twins are getting 
on famously." And Sam kept on his way with- 
out taking the trouble to set Christy on his feet 
again. 
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CHAPTER JX. 

Mb Grantham's attack did not lead to anTthing 
serious. On the following morning as Alice 
Bandal and Mary were sitting in the pleasut 
bow-window of the dining-room at work, tluy 
saw him come up the avenue on horseback, and 
alight slowly and stiffly at the door. 

''I suppose the visit is to papa," said Alice; 
'' he does not often favour us." But the next 
minute Mr Grantham was announced, and the 
two girls rose to receive him. Alice had a veiy 
kind greeting from him, and Mary, as usual, ft 
very cold one. Mr Grantham could not foig^ 
that she was the niece of the poor young doctofi 
who had been the means of bringing on him ft 
life-long sorrow." 

" I hope you are better, sir," said Mary. 

** Yes, thank you. I am used to these attacki^ 
and must bear them. I am sorry to find that 
your father is out, Alice." 
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Yes, lie bad started early on a round of yvdis^ 
Alice answered, and bad intended taking Beech- 
lands among tbe first 

^' And I bad boped to save bim the trouble 
of calling, as I was obliged to be in the town 
this morning. You must tell him that I am 
sorry to have missed him, and that there is no 
necessity for bim to come a second time^ as I am 
much better." 

Alice promised to deliyer the message; but 
Mr Grantham, having stated his business, did 
not seem in a hurry to ga Mary stitched on 
nervously, for she was sadly afraid of him, and 
had an uncomfortable feeling that he was glancing 
at her from time to time, as though half disposed 
to enter on an unpleasant subject. 

" I hear you have lately received an addition 
to your family party, Mary," he said at last. 

" Yes," faltered Mary^ "little Christy has come 
to live with us." 

"Oh, is that the name ?" and Mr Grantham 
moved a little uneasily on his chair. '^I suppose 
it is the little boy whom I have seen at church 
occasionally." 

" Yes, and we are all very fond of him, espe- 
cially Sam. He is a dear little fellow." 



V 
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''But there is no intention of keeping liim 
permanently at the Ticarage, I Bhonld ima^ne? 
your parents have children enough on theii 
hands already. ** 

'' Oh, but Christy is no trouble ; and besidei 
there is not any other place for him to ga" 

''You are cot sere of that," returned Ur 
Grantham ; " some other home might be fonnd 
for him." 

" But I hope it never will,'* said Mary; "we 
should be so sorry to part with him." 

"I was only alluding to a school^" said Hr 
Grantham, rising, and speaking a little more 
coldly than usual. "The vicarage is the only 
home, strictly speaking, that he can ever know. 
That, of course, is an understood thing." 

This remark not seeming to require any 
answer, Mary stitched on quietly, while Mr 
Grantham took an uneasy turn or two in the room. 

"Of course," he said^ pausing suddenly in 
front of her, " circumstances must prevent my 
feeling any interest in the coming of this ebiU. 
Still I think it would only have been conrteooi 
to give me due notice of it. I had been led to 
suppose that there had been no survivor of that 
Bad aifair, Mary." 
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''So we belieyed until Mr BeeeEes eune,'' 
replied Mary, ''and then it quite took ns bj 
surprise." 

"But do you mean that joa were not 
previously aware of this child having been 
saved?" 

" Yes, Mr Beccles wrote to esy that he was 
bringing a l^acy for mamma^ hot we had no 
idea what it was till it eamcL" 

" It was very strange bdumom^ I think, rery 
ungentlemanly and abemd. What did yon say 
the person's name was. — Beeelea ? I believe I re- 
ceived a communication bearing that signature 
some months back." 

"Yes, I think he said he had written to yon," 
replied Mary. 

" Of course he did — sent me a statement that 
was totally wrong, and failed to correct it after- 
wards. It has been a most uncourteous proceed- 
ing &om beginning to end." 

"ButI do not think thioe was any discourtesy 
intended," Mary ventured to say ; "Mr Becclei 
made us quite understand that he had acted for 
the best." 

" Nonsense, child ! It was clearly his duty 
to correct the wrong information he had sent^ 
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and consult me as to what was to be done inA 
the child." 

''But he could not do that, Mr GranthuD, 
because he was already left to mamina ; Chnlj 
is her l^acy." 

'* So I have heard, and I have not the kiit 
idea of interfering with her right to bim. Pnj 
do not mistake me on that point. I have no- 
thing more to do with him than with any oiher 
child in the parish; still I maintain that I on^ 
to have been consulted." 

The conclusion was rather illogical, even to 
Mary's perceptions, but she woold not hm 
dreamed of making any remark to that effect 
Mr Grantham was evidently very angry, and ro- 
collecting that the doctor had spoken aerioiulf 
of his last attack, she sat rather in alarm as to 
the probable consequence of his present agiti* 
tion. 

'^ And you think it is your father^a intention,' 
continued Mr Grantham, as he resumed hia hm*- 
ried walk again, '* to adopt the child as bis own ?' 

'^ Oh yes ; we are all so very glad to have him.' 

<< Very well. Perhaps all things considered 
that IB the best arrangement that could be 
made. At all events he has done as he plctiei 
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about it Had he come to me I might have 
suggested some other course, but as it is, I have 
nothing to do but to leave the matter to him. 
And I suppose that is what he expects." 

" I don't know," replied Mary, " I never heard 
papa express an opinion about it. Christy was 
sent to us, and so we took him. It all seems so 
very simple." 

" I daresay ; but not very civil as r^ards me. 
However, I have no wish to refer to that part of 
the affair again, though it has given me consid- 
erable annoyance. But you may teU your father 
from me that I shall be quite willing to place the 
child at school, should he at any time wish to 
relinquish the charge of him, though, not having 
been consulted in the matter, I do not see that 
I am called on to make the offer. Will you re- 
member exactly what I have said 1 " 

" Oh yes, and no doubt papa will think it very 
kind," replied Mary, though she felt rather 
puzzled as to what light she should regard it in 
herself. 

"Not at all, I don't intend it for kindness. 
It is merely a matter of business. I do no more 
for this child than I should for any other 
orphan, thrown suddenly upon strangers." 



\ 
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*^ Oh no, not stnmgera," said Maiy, " ChiistT 
is one of us now — as maeh bo bb little Tom « 
the baby, and we love him dearly." 

" No doubt, no donbt^" replied Mr Granthaa, 
^th a sudden change of coontenanoe that lerired 
Mary's fears again on the Bahject of the attMk. 
'' Children are generally attractiTey and so vi 
striTe and plan for them, aad whea they grow 
up they repay us by setting our authority li 
defiance." 

Mr Grantham was working himnifclf ^p^ Hsj 
was sadly afraid ; but after taking a few mon 
tarns to and fro, he quieted down again, wished 
her good morning, and then left the house ; Alice 
accompanying him to the gate, and chatting v 
him, Mary could see, with a merry ease d 
manner that showed she was far from shaiing 
in the Shutterworth awe of Mr Grantham. 

A little later the doctor and Mrs Bandal R- 
tumed. It was a bright, mild day, and Ms 
Kandal had accompanied her husband on his 
round of visits, rather a dull excursion, whid 
she always varied, however, by going in for hiK 
an hour's gossip wherever the patient was sop- 
posed to be on the mend, and need a little cheff* 
ing. In the Shutterworth direction the chief 
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subject of discussion had been the coming of 
little Christopher Harden ; and Mrs Randal sat 
down to announce to her own household that 
Mr Grantham was everywhere regarded in the 
light of a most unnatural parent. Then she had 
to be told of the ofifer he bad made that morning 
to send Christy to school, which tshe only seemed 
to think made matters worsa Why not take 
him at once, she said, and give him equal advan- 
tages with Horace ? It was too bad to use his 
own daughter's child so, and she did not think 
he had a bit of feeling ! 

" But he really must have suffered," Mary re- 
marked, for he had shown symptoms of it more 
than once while he was with them that morning ; 
and Mr Eandal, who thought it only politic to 
take his rich patient's part, said that he hsid no 
doubt of Mr Grantham doing all for the best, and 
making things come right in the end. 

" And in the meantime poor Mrs Carter may 
wear herself out with them all,'* replied Mra 
Bandal. ''I should have liked to call as we 
passed through the village, but the doctor was 
in such a hurry." 

" Besides, we heard they were all well, Mary," 
said Mr Randal, " for we met your father and 
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Sam going to pay a Tisit of eeremonj on ex 

eommon.'^ 

" Why, whom did thcj meui to CaToor ikatf 
asked Philip. " Beckj MoctxHi, or like • h a^ d 
old Barber?" 

*" Neither that I know of, PhO. Old BtAff 
baa some snccessor that ther fancy it ineamfaoK 
on them to show a little attention to.* 

*^ Well, society is rather circamsaibed at Socs- 
terworth," said Philip, ''perhaps he iriA be 
qoite a welcome addition to it Hare yon t^^ 
on him yet, Mary ? '* 

"Oh yes; she and Sam assisted at moTing is," 
said Harry. " I heard all about it the oifas 
day." 

" Did they ? Well, it was rery kind of thoBb 
I am sure," remarked Airs Randal ; " onlj s 
must have been dreadfully hard work* I dixii 
know what Shutterworth would do vithons 
them-" 

" Nor what they would do without Shaitff- 
worth," said Philip ; " it 's a mutual obligatknii 
I expect Mary has been pining away for tha 
want of it ever since she has been here." 

" Well, I am afraid she has been pining for sonM" 
thing, Phil," replied Mrs Randal; «'for aha ca- 
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tainly does not look so bright as when she came 
to us. What shall we do for yon, Mary? I 
shall not like to send you back with all your 
colour and spirits gone." 

"Give a Shutterworth tea-party," suggested 
Philip, " and invite all the notorieties. I dare- 
say old Mitchel would come, and Becky Morton, 
and old Barber's successor. We might muster 
quite a distinguished circle." 

" But I expect a real Shutterworth tea would 
suit her better/' said Mrs RandaL *^ What do 
you say to our driving down to the vicarage this 
afternoon, Mary. Do you think they would 
take us in?" 

" Oh dear yes ! " replied Mary, flushing with 
delight. "I am sure they would all be very 
glad to see us." 

" Only it seems too bad to trouble your mother 
when she has such a large party already to attend 
to. But I will see if I can find a cake for the 
children, and that will save poor Mr Carter's 
arm in the bread and butter cutting way a little. 
And then if we go, Mary, it must be with the 
understanding that we bring you back with us 
for another week." 

<' But I could not promise without asking 
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them at lumie,'' replied Mmrj, irtth a 

able change of conntenanee. 

** Xo, bnt jon must undortake to aeemd Ae 
petition." 

" Then I am afraid we shall not bare Aeta* 
party, mamma," said Philip^ <<fcr joa kw 
already taken away all Mary's lest for iL* 

^ WeU, she shall have it on liar own taa 
then, poor child, and I'll go and aee aboatAi 
cake. It is cook's baking day, I tliink, so I«- 
pect to light on something reiy satufaetcaT.' 

Going'home to tea ! It seemed to Mair aZ 
she had been away a whole year, and shoold an* 
be able to make enough of the pleasant pnantt 
before her. Philip, in his capacity of foiai 
assistant to his father, pronounced her qaiievd 
by the time she had her out>door wrams on. srf 
said that the tea-party, as a meana of eoie^ mi^ 
be dispensed with; bat the great ^Vf «» 
packed by that time, and the carriage at A 
door, 60 they all took their places and staitei 

<' And yon had better tell John to driie M 
PhOip," said Mrs Eandal ; "they aia sach t^ 
folks at the vicarage." 

Philip thrust out his head to give the dmti 
direction, and wanted to know, aa he lenoel 
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his seat, Trhat the tea hour was at the vicar- 
age. 

" Five," replied Mary, blushing a little, for it 
was an hour earlier than the Eandals' dinner. 

" And a very good time too, when you have 
so many children," said Mrs Randal. ** Phil, I 
wish I had left you at home, and brought Harry 
instead ; he would have behaved himself better." 

" Thank you, mamma, but I will try not to 
shock the Shutterworth sense of propriety, if 
it can be avoided. See how good I am now, 
crushing myself into the smallest possible comer, 
and nursing this great cake without a murmur." 

'' But that was because he was expecting a 
slice,'' Alice said ; and though the fun was not 
of a particularly striking kind, Mary, in her joy 
at going home, could laugh, and think the whole 
affair, cake included, quite delightful 

It was nearly dark when they reached the 
vicarage, but the carriage had scarcely drawn up 
in front of it, before the gate was opened, and a 
few inquiring faces were thrust forward. There 
had been an idea inside, when the rattle of the 
•wheels was heard, that Mr Beccles was paying 
them a visit on his return journey ; and Christy, 
who had headed the sallying party, looked con- 
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Biderably disappointed when lie found oat hii 
mistake. However, they had a warm weleonM^ 
and Mrs Randal found that ahe might ban 
brought Harry, and even the doctor, withmt 
putting anybody oat. 

The tea was aheady spread, and as it happeoed 
to be baking day at the vicarage as well as at 
the Randals', there were piles of plump cakeaoa 
the table, in addition to the huge home-madeeab 
that Mrs Randal had brought; and Mr Cartel^ 
duties, therefore^ in the bread and batter catting 
way promising to be lighter than nsaal, he told 
her that she would have the pleasure of aedng 
him play the host, for once, in dignified fashion. 
It was a pleasant prospect altogether, andevoj- 
body sat down prepared for enjoyment. Aliee 
and Philip were, of course, quite at their ease^ 
and ready, no doubt, to take note of all that 
passed for future entertainment; but nobodtf 
cared for that, not even Sam, though consdotf 
that his great red hands, and wrists extendi^'g 
far beyond the sleeves of his old jacket^ inR 
greatly shocking the delicate senaibilitiea of hi 
next neighbour. Master Philip. 

''I have been helping to nidi up the na* 
minister's fence," said Sam, by way of expiaiB- 
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ing probably the objectionable condition of hiB 
hands. 

"Ah, indeed! and who is he ? " 
" The fresh tenant at old Barber's cottage." 
" Oh, quite an acquisition, I daresay !" 
"Yes, particularly to old Becky and me. 
Would you mind putting some butter on little 
Tom's cake? We all have to make ourselves 
useful here." 

" So it seems. Is he nice as to the quan- 
tity?" 

" Yes, very ; at least mamma is, for fear he 
should make himself ilL" 

"What is that, Sam?" asked Mrs Carter, 
whose quick ear had caught the last few alarm- 
ing words. "I hope there is nothing the 
matter." 

" Oh, no, mamma, except that Philip is taking 
a lesson in helping the little ones." 

" That 's right," said Mrs Randal. " I am 
glad you have set him to work. I wish some- 
body would do the same by me. Mr Carter, you 
said you were going to take a holiday, and you 
have positively cut bread and butter enough for 
half the village. Who, do you think, is going 
to eat it ? " 
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" Oh, I have no anxiety on that score; yoa 
will Boon 866. Leonard, pass it up/' 

Leonard obeyed, and the next minute (he 
plate came back considerably lightened. 

" I should think you would be glad to rednee 
your party a little," said Mrs Bandal. ** There 
has been an offer for one this morning." 

^* Indeed ! for Sam, I hope, as bis wardrobe 
is a source of continual anxiety to us. He ii 
always outgrowing it, as you see." 

'' But I shall soon be done, papa," said Sam; 
** that 's one comfort" 

" Well, it will be when the happy time arriTei» 
as then you can fit into mine, and look respect- 
able. I should not mind taking him back agais 
under that improved state of things, Mrs Bandal 
as there would be some hope of his being a credit 
to me." 

'' Ah, but the offer is not to benefit Sam," re- 
plied Mrs Randal, '' but some one sitting pr^ 
close to him." 

« Who ? me, mamma ? " asked Philip. 

'* Oh, dear no, there is no likelihood of any OM 
wanting yoU." 

'' Then it must be Christy," said Mr Cartffi 
as he passed him up a slice of Mrs Ban* 
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daVs plum cake. "Are you ready to go, my 
boy?" 

" Where to ? " asked Chrifity. 

" Well, I cannot say.; all that is in the clouds 
as yet" 

"Oh, to school," said Mrs Eandal, "probably 
to Dr Burt*s. I suppose his is considered the 
best about here." 

"Very likely; but it might not satisfy all 
Christy's requirements. What do you say, — 
would you like to go to school, Christy ? " 

" Not unless Sam goes too." 

" But the kind offer does not include him, I am 
sorry to say. He would have to be left behind 
with the rest of us." 

"Then I would rather stay too," replied 
Christy. " I can learn just as well here." 

" I don't know that," said Sam ; " Jh Burf s 
boys are an orderly set, no doubt, who would 
soon get you into fine training." 

" Then it is a pity I cannot send the whole of 
you, twins included," said Mr Carter. " Do you 
think your kind friend could be persuaded to 
make his offer a little more comprehensive, Mrs 
Randal ? " 

" No, he has not much love for the rest, I am 
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afraid; nor for ChriBty either^ perhaps, if we 
come to that." 

'< Then I think we shall get on as wdl with- 
out him. What do you say, Christy ? ** 

Christy was quite agreeable, and remarked 
that he did not want anybody to teach him but 
Sam and Mary. 

" Oh, is that part of your work, Maxy 1 " asked 
Mrs Randal ; '^ I should have thought that it 
would have been impossible, while yoa wen 
learning, to £nd time for teaching too.** * 

*^ Oh no, we make the two go on very comforfc- 
ably together,'' said the vicar; '4t is a mutual 
instruction party, and each has to take bii 
turn." 

" But isn't that too much to expect ?** 

''No, I think not; I never hear any com- 
plaints." 

" Then you will think I was very wrong in 
refusing Mr Yaughan, when he wanted Fliil 
and Alice to take classes in his school" 

" Certainly, if they were willing to do sa" 

" Well, I cannot say that they were, nor pa^ 
haps very fit ; so I thought it would be wteit 
to let them wait a little longer." 

*' But I cannot see that any good is to 1* 
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got by that. Mr Yaughan would, no doubt, 
have done bis best to remove all hindrance in 
the way of unfitness. No one looks for pro- 
ficiency in anything at first starting. I should 
advise you to talk the matter over with him 
again." 

'^ As long as you like, mamma," said Philip, 
" so that you don't talk it over with us.*' 

" Oh, but that wiU have to be done too, Phil," 
said Mr Carter, ^' and you will have to listen ; 
or if your mother likes, I '11 do the talking part 
myself." 

'^I wish you would," replied Mrs Randal; 
« he is so used to me that I am afraid he does 
not take much notice of what I say." 

<' Which shows that talking too much to 
people isn't good for them," said Philip ; ^' I must 
have a long rest before any one else begins." 

" Oh, I '11 give you leave to cry out directly I 
bore you," said Mr Carter, " which is a privilege 
I do not accord to everybody." 

"No, especially on Sunday," remarked Sam; 
"papa has things pretty much his own way 
then. Mamma, is Charley to have another slice 
of cake?" 

" No, certainly not," replied Mrs Carter, for 
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Charley had the unenyiable diatinction of being 
the greedy one of the family. ''If he is not 
satisfied, he must have some bread and butter." 

*^ Which brings the punishment doTm on tba 
wrong head," said Mr Carter^ taking up bit 
knife again with a groan. ''How much will 
you have, Charley ? " 

'' Not any, thank you, papa,'' replied Chaikyi 
who had set his affections on a slice of cake that 
was lying just before him ; '^ I think I can do 
without" 

" Then I would advise you to try, my boy; 
it will be decidedly best for you and me toa 
And now I am afraid my time is almost up." 

" Why, is it church night ? " asked Mrs Ran- 
daL " Oh, Mary, you ought to hare told usl* 

" But it isn't," replied Mr Carter ; " however, 
there is my meeting, which comes to about the 
same. You see we have a bad quarter, even is 
Shutterworth, where folks are apt to get rathtf 
low in morals and circumstances, and so need 
a little extra looking after." 

<< But can't they go to church and be tao^ 
there ? " asked Mrs Randal 

'' Yes, and some of them do ; but the gmktf 
part make all sorts of excuses to keep atraj* 
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However, they eeldom shirk the meeting, and so 
I am glad to keep it np." 

" May I go ? " asked Philip. 

'' Oh, dear no ; a glossy coat wonld not he at all 
welcome in poor Tom Eyan's cottage." 

" No, you must take a few lessons from me 
before they would let you in," said Sam ; " every 
little coterie has its own particular rules, you 
know. Must we go now, papa ? '* 

'' Well, I am afraid / must ; but I U dispense 
with my clerk for once, if you like to stay be- 
hind." 

" And we have not said a word yet about the 
errand we came upon," said Mrs Bandal ; '' we 
want you to let us keep Mary for another week. 
Can you spare her, Mrs Carter ? *' 4 

*' Oh, yes," replied Mrs Carter, with an anxious 
look at Mary. '' I have missed her veiy much, 
but I will try to manage without her for a few 
days longer, if she wishes it" 

" But I don't, mamma," replied Mary ; " at 
least, I think I ought to be at my work again." 

"Never mind that, Mary,'' said the vicar; "a 
holiday does us all good at times, so take yours 
while you can, dear, and enjoy it. Charley, will 
you light the lamp in my study ? " 
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Charley ran off, glad to tear himself away, po- 
haps, from the attractions of the unattainable 
piece of cake opposite to him; and as Mr Garter 
left the room, after taking leave of the Bandak^ 
who were to return early, Mary slowly followed. 

''May I come in, papa?" she asked at tiba 
study door. 

^' Yes, dear, I am rather pressed for time, and 
should have been glad of a few minutes' qnnt 
thought, but I can manage as I go along. Whit 
is it?" 

''Oh, I have been so miserable, pap% enr 
since I left home." 

" Have you, dear, — how is that ? The Kan- 
dais seem very kind to you." 

" Oh, yes, papa ; it has all been my fault I 
have not tried to make myself pleasant, as yoa 
told me ; and now they think my home teaching 
has made me gloomy and unsociable. O pi^; 
you will never trust me again ! " 

" Yes, I will, dear ; better perhaps than wben 
you felt so sure of yourself. Our first steps in > 
new path are often unsteady, but there is One 
who is able to sustain us, Mary. You must DOt 
forget that." 

" No^ papa ; but I have tried to walk in my o«o 
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strength, and tliat is why every&mg has gone 
wrong. And now, must I really stay with the 
Randals another week ? " 

''Yes, I think it will he hest PerhapB we 
have kept you at home too much already." 

" But I can never he so happy anywhere else, 
papa." 

" I daresay not, dear, and I would laiharhaye 
it so ; hut perhaps it wiU he hest now for you 
to try to accustom yourself to get on at times 
without us. Tou know, Mary, it msj not he 
possible for me to keep you always at home, 
much as I should prefer doing sp." 

'' Then there is all the more reason, papa, for 
my being with you while I can." 

" I do not see that. These little breaks will 
prepare you for the longer separation, should it 
have to come^ as I think most likely. It will 
he very painful to us all, but He who has the 
ordering of our circumstances, knows what is 
hest for each of us, and we must submit" 

" Yes, papa, and I shall do so most cheerfully 
when the time comes. It is quite different when 
one clearly sees anything to be a duty." 

'' Do not fall into the mistake of seeing duties 
only in the great events of life, Maiy. Little 
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daily acts of self-Baerifice are what we are called 
on chiefly to make, and you must not deepiM 
them." 

" Oh; I do not indeed, papa. And, if yoa 
really wish it, I will stay on, for the next weel^ 
at the Randals, and try to behave better." 

'^ And I do wish it, Mary. Perhaps I know 
the kind of discipline you need better than yoa 
do yourself, so you must not mind if I prescribe 
anything a little unpalatable. Even the fev 
days you have been away from ns has shoini 
you, I think, more of your own heart than yon 
might have learnt at home in six months. Such 
knowledge is not pleasant, but every Christian 
must apply himself patiently to it if he would 
ever hope to be useful, or a sincere follower of 
Him who never despised the lowest service. And 
now my time is up, dear ; good-bye, I will try to 
call in a day or two to see how you are going 
on." 

Mary ran with her father to the door, anl 
said, as she kissed him, how much she shooM 
miss the service in the dear old church on Sundaj. 

" But you can be with us in spirit, dear, if yoa 
like ; and perhaps that will lead you to lean more 
fully on Him, who is ready with a rich bleeeiiig 
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everywhere, than if yon were present in the 
usual way. I am afraid you have grown to 
think too much of Shutterworth and its old 
fashioned church and parson. Good-hye ; ** and 
Mr Carter hurried up the dark lane to that 
ohjectionahle quarter of the yillage, where it 
might be hoped some good was being done, aa 
the people always gave him a kind welcome, and 
sometimes a patient hearing. 



CHAPTER X. 

AFTEBthe quiet tea-drinking at Shntterworth 
vicarage, which Philip pronounced in confidenee 
at home to have been a great bore^ Maij 
brightened into some interest in things abool 
her at the Kandals. She was beginning to lee^ 
that, though very dear to her, Shntterwortt 
might not be the one favoured spot in Ik 
world where matters went forward as they oa^ 
to ; and, at the same time, to find that then 
were, perhaps, people to be loved and helped 
elsewhere. So on Sunday morning she con- 
siderably startled the dinner-table at the 
doctor's, by asking Alice if she would go wi4 
her to the school that afternoon, as Mr Yanglitf 
had said he wanted teachers. 

"Do, dear," said Mrs Randal, who had bo* 
forgotten Mr Carter's remarks on the subjeet: 
" and perhaps Mary will show you how to let to 
work." 
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" Oh, I daresay it is easy enough," replied 
Alice ; " it 's only the trouble that I am afraid 
of." 

''And perhaps we ought not to mind that, 
dear," said Mrs Eandal. '' It seemed to me when 
we were at the vicarage the other evening, that 
we did not quite do our duty in the parish. 
Phil, . suppose you put on your hat and 
go too." 

" With all my heart as far as the door, but 
you won't catch me a step beyond." 

" Well, perhaps, that is as much as can be ex- 
pected of you for a beginnrDg," said the doctor. 
*' Take the girls, and they can tell you afterwards 
how they get on." 

This arrangement seeming to suit everybody, 
the little party started : Philip serving aa escort 
as fax as the school, where he walked off, leaving 
his sister and Mary to get through their diffi- 
culties as they could. Fortunately they were 
both well acquainted with Mrs Vaughan, who 
gave them a kind welcome, and installed each 
with very little delay in a class. 

Mary, being accustomed to teach, met with no 
particular difficulty in h&c work ; but she found 
Alice, at the close of the school, looking as if 

SI 
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things had not gone forward at all pleasantly 
Tfith her. 

''Were your children tiresome?" asked 
Mary, as the two girls walked on towards the 
church. 

'^ Yes, very ; I would never attempt anything 
of the kind again. And there was Miss Mason, 
positively coming forward with her advice. Bo 
you know Miss Mason ? " 

'' No, we seldom see anything of the towns- 
people." 

'' Of course not ; nor do we, except in the wsj 
of business. But Miss Mason is a ridiculous oU 
lady, who lives over a haberdasher's shop in tb 
High Street, and just fancy her taking upon ha- 
self to advise me I " 

''But if it was on any matter that sIm 
understands better than you do, perhaps it wai 
only kind.** 

'* Oh, but it could not be, for I cannot foncj 
her understanding anything. How can sIm^ 
moped up in her first floor all day and see- 
ing nobody but the haberdasher and his set." 

''But probably they have ideas of 8(»m 
kind ; I think it is a mistake to f anqr that 
stay-at-homes never know anything. Ye? 
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likely Miss Mason has thought deeply on many 
subjects that we have never troubled ourselves 
about." 

" Well, she may ; but I would not give much 
for the wisdom that has been picked up over 
that little shop, and, for the future, I hope she 
will keep it to herself. Oh, dear I here she 
comes, and Mrs Yaughan with her. I had 
hoped we should have been able to avoid them 
both." 

But Mary was not sorry to be joined by the 
two ladies. Mrs Yaughan she had always liked 
extremely, and Miss Mason she was rather 
curious to see. They formed an odd contrast, — 
Mrs Yaughan, bright, handsome, and a little autho- 
ritative, in a frank good-natured way ; and Miss 
Mason, small, sickly, and timid looking. 

'^ So you have come to help us at last, Alice," 
said Mrs Yaughan; 'that's a good girl. I 
suppose Mary Garter brought you.'* 

" Yes ; I don't think the idea would have oc- 
curred to me," replied Alice, '' for I am not at 
all fond of teaching." 

** Perhaps that is only for want of experience," 
said Miss Mason. " When you know your c 
dren better you may think differently." 
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*^ But I am never likely to know them, Mias 
Mason, as this has been my first and last at- 
tempt." 

" But I have entered yonr name on my book 
as a regular teacher, Aliee," said Mrs VaughiOi 
<^ and you must not disappoint me. Yonr mo- 
ther wishes it, I know, as she was speaking about 
it to me yesterday ; so be a good girl, and do 
your best." 

" And if you attend the Teachers' Meeting' 
said Miss Mason, '^ I do not think you will find 
any difficulty afterwards in explaining ihekft- 
son." 

" Oh, I am not afraid of that. Miss Mason, bot 
I do not like to tie myself down to any regalir 
task. It becomes so very tiresome after ft 
whUe." 

" And do you only care for pursuits that give 
you no trouble, Alice ? " asked Mrs Vangluuh 

'* WeU, I like them best." 

'* Because you have never found a real bit of 
work come in your way before, perhaps ; but 
now that it has, I would advise you to take it up 
heartily, and it will soon make amusement^ u a 
pursuit, seem quite insipid. What do jon ttj, 
Mary ; would you like to give up your class ?" 
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" Oh dear no, Mrs Vaughan ; but then I have 
had it so long ! '' 

'' And Alice must let hers have a fair chance 
before she decides as to whether she likes it. 
Keep on steadily for six months, Alice, and if 
you are disposed to give up then, I '11 accept your 
resignation. It isn't only that I want a teacher," 
Mrs Yaughan continued as they approached the 
church door, *^ but I know that there is a bless- 
ing attending steady Christian effort, dear, and 
I should like to see you trying to win it. Good- 
bye, I shall look for you in your class at nine 
next Sunday; " and Alice was left with the un- 
comfortable feeling of having been dragged into 
something extremely unpleasant. 

On coming out of church they found Philip 
and Harry waiting for them with waterproof 
cloaks and umbrellas, as a drizzling rain had just 
come on ; and they were told that the carriage 
would have been sent for them had not the doc- 
tor been summoned suddenly to see a patient at 
some distance. 

" Oh never mind," said Alice, " getting on in 
the rain will be good fun." 

So they did not attempt to hurry themselves, 
but lingered on the bridge at the end of the 
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town, to watch a boat slowly pasBiiig bdow, 
and then made a little d6tonr to take Bome im- 
portant message to a schoolfellow of Harry^ 
Coming back from that errand, which had taken 
them into the town again, they were scaddenlf 
stopped by a crowd of people, who 'were huny- 
ing from a narrow passage into the street. 

*'Why, the chapel is only just over,* said 
Philip ; " if we had had any idea of thdr hold- 
ing out so long we might have taken a look in. 
Halloa, Mary I is that a friend of yonrs ? " 

It was Patience Budd hurrying along with 
her shawl over her head, and Mary had started 
forward to shake hands with her. 

"Are you going home alone, Patience?" she 
asked. 

" Yes, father is staying behind to call on one 
of the members/* 

" And you have no umbrella. Will you come 
under mine, as far as we go ? " 

" And perhaps your friend will put her shairi 
down," remarked Philip in a low tone. 

But Patience did not attend to that request, 
thinking it wiser, probably, to take care of her 
bonnet than humour Master PhiUp'a faatidioa* 
ideas on the score of propriety. 
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** I was not able to come to the chapel this 
momiiig because mother is ill/' said Patience ; 

but Becky is sitting with her now." 

I hope there is not much the matter,'* said 
Mary. 

'' I don't know ; she has been in great pain 
for several days, and unable to come down-stairs. 
I am afraid the cottage is damp." 

" Well, it was when you went into it," said 
Harry. " Our man, who lives near the common, 
told me all about it." 

"But probably you have dried it by this 
time," said Philip, "only it would have been 
better to do the business with a few good fires 
before going into it.'' 

" But we could not, because father was wanted," 
replied Patience. " I think it is dry now ; and 
mother must stay up-stairs till she gets better." 

" And do they know she is ill at the vicarage?" 
asked Mary. 

" Oh yes ; Mrs Carter was in to see her yester- 
day, and wanted to send for the doctor, but 
father thought it was not necessary. I hope he 
is right," continued Patience, in a sad, anxious 
voice, "but I have had no experience in sickness, 
and cannot judge. I asked Becky to-day what ^ 
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she thought of mother, and abie said she looked 
just like old Barher. Bo yoa knofw what she 
meant ? " 

'' Well; no kind of compliment, I am afny,' 
said Philip. '< I should not feel obliged to 
her for finding any resemblance to biin in 



me." 



" And I think it would be better to eoiunlt 
mamma," said Mary ; " she has had ao much to 
do with sick people, and probably old Barbo^i 
was the only case of illness Becky evet bad to 
attend to." 

*' And so she fandes everybody is likely to go 
off with the same complaint," said Philip. 

" But they thought it was the place that killed 
A«7»," put in Harry, " so perhaps it is the same 
thing, you know." And then seeing the tein 
standing in Patience's grave eyes, Harry, ^rho 
was not had-hearted, tried to conifort her by the 
offer of his umbrella all to herself. 

" No, thank you," was the reply, ** I am not 
afraid of a little rain. Shall you be coming 
home soon, Miss Carter ? " 

'' Not till the end of the week. Do yon mat 
me to do anything for you ? " 

'^I should he glad if you would aak your 
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mother to come in agiaiii; but she will very 
likely do so." 

^'I think you may be sure of it,'' replied 
Mary ; '^ she never neglects any one who is sick. 
And I should advise you not to take any notice 
of what Becky says. She means well, no doubt, 
but has not much judgment.'' 

^* No, slightly deficient in that res^t I should 
say," remarked Philip. " The most trying part 
of old Barber's iUnese must have been having her 
to nurse him.'^ 

" But it would have been much more trying 
to have been without," said Patience gravely. 
'^ If you were ill, and had no one to see to you 
but Becky, I am sure you would be very thank- 
ful for her services." 

'^ Perhaps I might ; but I can scarcely imagine 
such a state of affairs, unless Becky and I were 
cast together on a desert island, and that is rather 
an unlikely event to occur." 

'^ Then it is idle work to talk about it," said 
Patience. "Do you like staying away from 
home. Miss Carter ? " 

" I don't know," replied Mary, reddening; " I 
have scarcely been away long enough to judge 
as yet." 
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** And perhaps tliat iB quite as welL Home 
is the best place for all of us. Our friends an 
there, and our duties, and they ought to be 
enough for us.'* 

''And I think they generaUy are,*' replied 
Mary ; "but sometimes we have duties elsewhen' 

'' And then the old and real ones \nll be for 
gotten^ I am afraid," said Patience. 

** But we are not all left in charge with nobodj 
to help us but Becky Morton," eaid Philip. " Yoi 
must make some allowance for that. Hanji 
will you run on and open the gate ? " 

''No," replied Harry, "the exerciae would Ix 
as good for you as for me." 

"And now you will have to go all the rest d 
the way alone, Patience," said Mary ; " I am « 
sorry. Do you think we may lend her one d 
the umbrellas, Alice ? " 

" Yes, she may have mine, and welcome^" sadd 
Harry ; " and I '11 look it up the first time I ff 
into Shutterworth." 

" But I don't want one, thank you," repW 
Patience. " It has nearly left off raining noif» 
and I can get on very well without." 

" Of course she can," said Philip, as he stood 
at the gate for a minute, looking up the roid 
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after Patience. ''She would rather risk her 
"best bonnet than be beholden to us. What an 
oracle she is ! Why, she gave us precisely the 
sentiments of Solomon the second, who was our 
James the First, you know, about staying at 
home. ' You cut great figures there/ he used 
to say, ' but are of very small importance else- 
where.* " 

'^Oh, she did not mean that!" exclaimed 
Mary, as the rest laughed. '' Poor Patience ! 
I am so sofry her mother is ilL" And as they 
sat at tea, a little later, she excited Mrs Randal's 
sympathy so strongly on the Kudds' behalf, that 
she said she must get the doctor to call on them 
the next day, just as a friend. 

"Oh thank you, it is very kind of you," 
replied Mary. '' But perhaps they might not like 
that." 

" No, Miss Patience would not, I am sure," 
said Philip; "I never saw her equal for inde- 
pendence ! " 

" Then I am afraid we cannot help her," said 
Mrs Eandal. ''Keally, Mary dear, I am glad 
we do not live in a village, because it must be so 
painful to hear the sad things that go on.'' 

And so the matter was dismissed ; but Mary 
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Btill tlionglit anziooBly about Patience Sodfi 
trouble, and she hoped Mr Carter would call m 
he promised, that she might ask him to do ubifc 
he could to help her. But they bad a Tkii 
instead from Mr Lynn and Horace the next di^^ 
Mr Lynn being anxious as usual to see whatim 
going forward, and Horace supremely indiffeRot 
to anybody's concerns but his own. 

Would Mr Lynn mind taking a message for 
her ? Mary asked ; and being told tliat he woiiU 
not, as carrying messages was one of the deli^ 
of his life, Mary informed him of Mrs Radii 
illness, and begged him to ask them to see to bff 
a little at the Vicarage. 

" But I am afraid that they have plenty ot 
their hands there already, Mary/' replied Mr 
Lynn ; '^ however, I will take your message as joQ 
wish it. And so you are going to stay another 
week ? " 

*' Yes, but rather against her will, I can asmv 
you," said Mrs Randal. " How different yonng 
people are now to what they used to be in otf 
time, Mr Lynn ! " 

" Yes, especially our young friends at Shutttf" 
worth. There was Sam greatly concerned yettA" 
day because one of his Sunday-school boji bai 
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got into trouble. I hudij think I shoiild 
have cared mneh far nch an affair ai hia 

age.'' 

*' No, bnt Sam is a good kd, and in aome 
things I wish my Phil and Hanjware more like 
him." 

'' Bnt not in all, probaUy, MraBandal?'' 

" Oh dear no, of conxse not I** 

^'Ah, that is jnst the difficnltj; and ao I 
suppose yon mnst he cont^it to see them aa they 
are. Our friend Mr Carter hkes extremes; yon 
and I are for more pradent measures. It is & 
puzzling question in education to know how far 
we can make ovir young people wise for this 
world, without endangering thdr safety for the 
next. I must write a hook about it some day, 
Mrs Bandal, and see if I can eolye the difficulty. 
If I do, I shall expect to have aome first-rate 
posts offered me." 

*' And then we should lose yon, so I am not in 
a hurry for your book to come out. And you 
will say the same, I am sure, Horace." 

« A propos of what, Mrs Randal? " 

" Why, here is Mr Lynn contemplating some 
grand piece of preferment, and I tell him we 
cannot afford to lose him yet." 
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But Horace did not seem bo certain on ihat 
point He had no great love for his tutor, nor 
indeed for any one, it generally seemed, but him- 
self. He had been engaged in some animated 
conyersation with Philip when Mrs Bandal 
addressed him, and now returned to it wA 
double zest without troubling himself to answer 
her question. 

'^Ah, all the young people are alike, and 
don't know their best friends," said Mrs BandiL 
" I suppose you heard of our Shutterworth teir 
party the other day, Mr Lynn ? ** 

Of course Mr Lynn had ; and he said that be 
should certainly have dropped in for his share d 
the tea-cakes, if he had known what was going 
forward. By way of compensation for the dis- 
appointment Mrs Eandal asked him to diimer 
with the doctor the next day, but that inyitatiofi 
was declined, and Mr Lynn rose to leave, teUiog 
Mary, as he wished her good-bye, that he wooU 
not forget to look after her friends on tbi 
common. 

<< What a strange man he is," said Mrs Bandal, 
as she watched Mr Lynn and Horace down tbi 
avenue ; " I never know whether he is in fan <v 
in earnest" 
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Mary had often felt the same diffienltj hendf, 
but said she thought he was always reaUy kinder 
than he seemed. 

"Not to eyeryhody," said TYu^ "Horace 
is not fond of him, I know; fhey get on together 
like cat and dog." 

"Which is a good deal Horaee^s fanlt, I 
expect/' said Harry. "He ^ves himsdf such 
airs. How he was going on just now ! " 

" What about?" asked Mrs SandaL 

" Oh, there was a fuss in the Sunday sehool 
yesterday," replied Philip. "Some boy was 
saucy to him in Sam's class — ^Ned Hartley, I 
think he called him — and Horace wanted him 
turned out, but Sam would not allow it." 

" But I don't think that was right of him," 
said Mrs Bandal; "the children ought not to 
be encouraged in being rude." 

" And Sam would be the last to do it, I am 
sure," exclaimed Mary. " There must be some 
mistake. The Hartl^ are such civil boys, and 
Ned is quite smalL" 

" But the other brother isn't, it seems," said 
Philip, " and that is the worst part about it, for 
he stood up for little Ned when school was over, 
and said he would thrash any one who molested 
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CHAPTER XL 

Notwithstanding her Shutterworth anxieties 
Mary did not forget that there was the Teachers' 
Meeting to attend on the following Thursday, 
and a promise to be fulfilled which she had made 
to call on Miss Mason. Both undertakingB 
-would have been simple and easy enough to man- 
age at home, but at the Randals it was different; 
and as Mrs Randal's interest in Sunday schods 
had rather cooled, Mary had very little h^ 
from her. However, as Thursday afternoon hap- 
pened to be disengaged, and Alice was rather 
unsettled for want of something to do, she wis 
at last persuaded to attend the meeting at Mrs 
Yaughan's, and owned afterwards that she WM 
not sorry to be prepared with a lesson that wii 
likely to interest her class the next Sunday. 
The visit to !Miss Mason, Mary was fortunately 
able to pay alone, and she spent a pleasant half 
hour in inspecting her little drawing-room trea- 
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8ures. Then tea was brought in, and as she had 
not been sent for, Miss Mason asked her to stay 
and take some. Such an odd cosy tea it seemed 
to Mary after being accustomed to the long noisy 
table at the vicarage ; and before it was over. 
Miss Mason had told her a great part of her his- 
tory, — ^how pecuniary troubles had first come 
upon her family, followed by the sickness and 
death of one member after another, till at last 
she was left quite alone in the world. 

** And yet not alone," she added, " though I felt 
80 until I was taught better." 

Then Mary, though by no means of a com- 
municative nature, entered on her own little con- 
fidences, which were chiefly about Shutterworth, 
and included of course Sam's misunderstanding 
with Horace Grantham. 

'' And so you think that things can never get 
right till you are back to see to them, dear," said 
Miss Mason. " Ah, we all like to bear our own 
burdens best, though we are told to cast them 
elsewhere." 

*^ And I have tried to do that too, Miss Mason, 
but still one cannot help worrying a little." 

'' No dear, and perhaps it would not be good 
for us to be eased altogether. The Lord knows 
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ns better than to make our paths too Bmooth. 
We should not care for the rest and the peace at 
the end if He did." 

Miss Mason was constantly referring to tbit 
rest, and breaking off afterwards into long grsre 
pauses ; but now that she knew something of 
her history, Mary remembered the words, ^¥(X 
where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also," 
and did not wonder at the direction Miss Mason's 
thoughts and words so often took. Before she 
left Mary had won a promise from her that she 
would go and see them at the vicarage. 

•" Only you will find us an odd party, perhaps,'' 
she said. " Sam and the other boys make a sad f 
noise sometimes, but I think you will soon get 
used to that/* 

Miss Mason believed she should, and laughed 
in rather pleased expectation of a rackety partTf 
which would be decidedly a novel bit of experi- 
ence for her. They would find her stranger 
than she should them. Miss Mason remarked: 
but she did not seem to mind the idea of tha 
either, and lighted Mary down the little stee 
staircase with a face considerably brighter f< 
her visii Living so much alone had not c 
dently made Miss Mason unsociable. 
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That was Mary's last evening at the Eandals; 
and the next morning she had to take leave of 
them early, as the doctor had promised to see her 
home when he went on hie first round of visits. 

" Good-bye, dear," said Mrs Eandal, as she 
kissed her kindly ; "it was very good of you to 
come, and I am much obliged to you for setting 
my Alice to work." 

Mary blushed warmly, for she knew she had 
done so little that a word of commendation 
made her feel quite ashamed. 

But Mrs Randal did not see that ; she looked 
upon Mary in the light of a model in what she 
called a ** certain line of things,*' and she pro- 
mised that if Alice found herself at all at a loss 
with her class she should go to Shutterworth for 
instruction; so Mary left with the hope that 
though she had not been of much service so far, 
she might still help a little at some future time. 

For a few minutes after they had driven away, 
the doctor leaned back, quite absorbed in the Ust 
of patients he had to see. It seemed a very long 
one, and as he looked up again, Mary said that 
she hoped it would not take him out of his way 
to go through Shutterworth. 

" Not at all, my dear ; I have a patient there, — 
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Mrs Eudd. She Ib at the bottom of my list, bat 
I think it will save time to take her first." 

" Have you seen her yet ? " asked Mary. 

^* No ; but from what the daughter said, I feu 
it is a bad case. The family are fresli residenti 
in Shutterworth, I think. " 

''Yes; they have just taken old Barbell 
cottage, and people say it was very damp. I 
am afraid that is the cause of Mrs Rudd's iUnesi. 
Poor thing, I am so sorry for her, and for Patience 
too." 

" Patience? oh, that is the daughter, I suppose^ 
the quaint, grave little body who brought the 
message. And now she has to be chief muse 
and housekeeper, I suppose. It is surprising to 
see what the children of the poor can do on 
emergency. Do you mind my taking you rather 
a roundabout way home ? " 

No, she should rather like it, Mary said, as it 
was so pleasant to be driving in the fresh morn- 
ing air. So the doctor paid a few visits, «nd 
then the carriage went on rapidly in the direction 
of the common. It was a lovely day, very mild 
for the time of year, and as the Rudda' cottage 
came in sight, Mary could see the minister bosf 
in his garden. But Becky was the first tonotiee 
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their approach ; and, hy the time the carriage 
had drawn tip at the gate, she was curtseying, 
and telling Mr Eandal that Mrs Eudd was going 
off just like poor old Barber. 

" Is she ? " returned the doctor. " Well, per- 
haps we had best keep that to ourselves for a 
bit, as the friends might not like to hear it. 
Now then," and Becky, who still kept heii place 
pertinaciously at the door, was pushed aside, and 
the doctor hurried up the little path, where he 
was met by Mr Eudd, and taken into the cot- 
tage. 

"Dear, dear !" said Becky, "it doesn't do to 
he in such a, bustle. Doctors don't let themselves 
have no time to think. And so you 've quite 
give us all up. Miss Mary I " 

" Oh no, I haven't ; I am going home now, 
Becky." 

" And pleased enough you look, too. Well, 
there's no place like home, after all, though 
some folks fancy other places best. But Miss 
Patience said you didn't. Miss Mary." 

" And she was quite right, Becky, though the 
Eandals have been very kind, and done all they 
could to make me happy. But there are a 
great many things for me to do at home, and so 
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I fidget a little about them when I am away, 
and feel afraid they won't get done." 

'' And like enough they 're not, Mias Maiy. 
There was Master Sam saying the other day, he 
hoped you'd soon be back and the mistreBB 
looking a bit tired and lost when she came ap 
to see Mrs Eudd. I daresay she has wanted 
you vore than ever this week, for there hasnt 
been a day she 's missed coming." 

" Oh, I am so glad of that," said Mary. ** And 
don't you think Mrs Rudd any better ?" 

" Dear no, Miss Mary. It 's old Barber over 
again, and so I made sure it would be before ever 
they came. When I got him off my hands I 
said to myself that there 'd soon be somebody 
else on 'em, and so it 's proved, you see." 

" But I hope Mrs Rudd will recoTer," said 
Mary. " The doctor may think better of her 
than you do, Becky." 

" Yes, it 's like enough he will. Miss Maiy, 
but perhaps he hasn't watched a case light 
through as I did poor Barber's, and the two is 
as like as a couple of my sugar sticks. Yoa 
wouldn't say there was a bit of difference, ezeept 
that Mrs Rudd is a trifle quieter, and donH find 
no fault of them as nurses her." 
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"But you won't say anything about it to 
Patience, will you, Becky, because it might 
frighten her." 

" Dear no, Miss Mary ; but she isn't one to 
be frightened. When her mother went off in a 
faint last night, she set to, and brought her 
round as if nothing had been the matter." 

'^ But that was the best thing she could do, 
Becky, wasn't it ? '' 

"Well, I don't know, Miss Mary. When 
poor Barber was took that way a month or so 
before he died, I was off up to the village in a 
rare fright for help." 

" And then so many went back with you I 
heard," replied Mary, smiling, " that the old man 
was half stifled for want of air. I certainly 
think Patience's plan was the best." 

" Well, perhaps it was, Miss, if she was equal 
to it, but I couldn't be, any way. When it comes 
to a faint I have to give up. Nothing else doesn't 
frighten me but that. A good fit of coughing 
or grumbling, bad enough to wear you off your 
legs, don't make no sort of difference, but when 
they goes off all quiet like, and ain't got no 
more to say, I can't see my way to do any- 
thincr." 
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** But it wouldn't do for everybody to be like 
that, Becky, would it ? " 

'* Perhaps not, Miss. But dear ! dear I here's 
the doctor coming back again ! How quick he 's 
been. Why, he wouldn't know a bit what 's the 
matter with her if I hadn't told him.l Well, 
good-bye, Miss Mary ; you 'U come and see a 
again soon, won't you ? " 

Mary promised she would, and, as the carriap 
drove off, she asked the doctor what he thoogU 
of Mrs Rudd. 

''A bad case, I am afraid, as our friend 
Becky says," was the reply. " They ought to 
have sent for me sooner. That 's a strange 
child." 

" Who, Patience ? " asked Mary. 

" Yes ; not any older than my Alice, I shonld 
think, but with the nerve and gravity of half » 
century. I hope her mother will get better for 
her sake, but it seems very doubtful. Why. 
there 's Sam ! " and the doctor pulled the check- 
string. ** Sam ! " he shouted, " oughtn't you to 
be in school?" 

" No," replied Sam, looking up from behind 
old Mitchell's fence, " it's half-past twelve, sow 
are all out. Have you got Mary there ? " 
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" Yes ; you may come and look at her, if you 
like." 

Sam availed himself of the permission, and 
gave Mary a grin of great satisfaction. 

" We have been on the look-out for you all the 
morning," he said, " but could not stay in after 
lessons were over of course. And besides, I had 
promised old Mitchel to look after his fence to- 
day." 

** Ah, that 's a sort of Penelope's stocking, isn't 
it, Sam?" rejoined the doctor, — "gives way 
agam as soon as it 's mended ? " 

" Yes ; there 's a new one wanted altogether, 
and Farmer Beale won't put it up. It's too 
bad when old Mitchel has been a life-long 
tenant." 

"But that accounts for his being so hardly 
done by, Sam, It 's the new-comers who get all 
the fresh' paint and the varnish. Now then, 
will you jump in, for I 'm rather in a hurry ? " 

" No, thank you ; but we'll mount on the box, 
if you don't mind. Here, Christy 1 " and that 
little man emerging from the cottage, he and 
Sam climbed to a seat beside the coachman 
and were driven back to the vicarage, much no 
doubt to the satisfaction of both. 
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** I am wcfTTj I can^ come in,"* nid thedoctoTy 
as he haiMJpd out Maij and ber paekagOy '^ bat 
I hope to hare more time when I 'm round this 
way again.* And then the liear Mppeuiag at 
the gate, Mr Bandal fingered for a fittle goanp^ 
jhrnlcmft^ probablj, that it could be had move ex* 
pcditionily oataide the house than in; and he 
kept on quite forgetting his horrj till some old 
dame, who had seen his carriage pass through 
the Tillage^ arrired all breathless to entreat that 
he would look in, on his return, to see her old 
man. 

^ Very weD," was the answer, as the doctor 
hastened o% ^111 either call or send something ; 
you may make yourself easy about that" With 
which assurance the old dame had to be content^ 
and took her way slowly back up the lane. 

And then Mary was at home again, quietly 
kissing everybody in the old court, and thinking 
how worn her mother looked, and that it was 
quite time she was back to take her share in the 
household cares. But among the little ones, 
beginning with Charley, there was a grand up- 
roar, by way of doing honour to Mary's return, 
ending, as such demonstrations often did, by a 
clamorous request for a holiday. 
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**Very well," returned the vicar, "you shall 
have one if Mary wishes it." 

But holidays were apt to he rather trying to 
the elder folks at the vicarage, and Mary, heing 
chiefly solicitous for her mother's comfort just 
then, declined to second the proposal It was 
very disappointing of her, of course, especially 
after everybody had shown so much delight at 
her return ; and Charley and the twins returned 
to their several occupations with their enthusiasm 
considerably cooled. Then the rest of the party 
dispersed, and Mary, having put away a few of 
her packages, hurried to attend to the dinner 
toilet of little Tom and the twins, which was 
one important item in the list of her daily duties. 

On entering the nursery, however, she found 
Sam installed there with a brush in each hand, 
but apparently doing very little except give 
orders. 

" Tom, you have only washed one hand, and 
as you are likely to use both at dinner, I would 
advise your bestowing a little attention on the 
other. Jessie, you had better see if you can 
find such an article as a clean pinafore. I can't 
think what you have been doing to get into 
such a mess ! " 
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"Only hunting the ducks," replied Jesua 
*^ Martha could not get them in by herself, and 
there were Jem Hart and two other boys stoning 
them." 

** Then next time please to call me, or put on 
one of Martha's aprons. Oh, here comes Maiy 
to rob me of my post just as I am getting yoa 
into such beautiful order." 

" Well, I can't say much for that, Sam," re- 
plied Mary. ** Jessie, by your own account, is 
not fit to be seen." 

^* But I mean in the way of looking after 
themselves. There's Tom able to brush his 
hair up now into a charming state of aston- 
ishment, and the twins have learnt to master all 
their buttons. I hope you call that something I ^ 

" Well, not much. But I did not know that 
you had turned nurse as well as teacher." 

** Oh, there was no help for it I came in one 
day and found mamma wearing herself out over 
these tiresome heads and hands, and as Leonard 
would not take charge of them, of course I dii 
Mamma is not looking quite well, Mary," Sam 
added gravely, " and I am glad you are at home 
again to see after her." 

" So am I. Everything seems to have gone 
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wrong this last week. And I am so sorry for 
you." 

'^ What about ? " asked Sam, nsiiig one of tbe 
brushes over his own head rather in Tom's style 
of hairdressing. 

" Oh, that tiresome affair of Ned Hartley. I 
heard something of it at the Randals." 

** Where it was carried by Horace, I expect," 
replied Sam. " It was all bis folly from be- 
ginning to end. He fancied be 'd been imper- 
tinent to him, and he was nothing of the 
kind." 

" And is Horace satisfied now ? " 

" (3h dear no, not at all ; I never knew him 
satisfied with anybody but himself. Now then^ 
Tom, 3f you look as bright as a new button, 
you may march." 

" But he must not go without me, and I am 
not ready yet," wbined Janey. "Here's the 
string come off my pinafore ! " 

" Then you must go ^rithout it," replied Sam, 
<< for there 's Cbarley giving the signal for dinner.*^ 

" Here, let me put it on for you," said Mary • 
<' it won't take a minute. Then you don't think 
Ned Hartley was wrong, Sam ?" 

" No, he is quiet enough, like all the Hartleys, 
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except Eachel, who takes care no one's voice shall 
be heard in the cottage but her own." 

"Then how was it that he came to give 
offence ? '* 

" Why, it was some nonsense about a stick, 
which did not belong to Ned at all, but to a boy 
next him ; and Horace stalking in with his eyes 
on the ceiling manages to pitch over it Of 
course anybody else would have picked himself 
up, and relieved his feelings, supposing them to 
have got injured in the upset, by giving a cuff or 
two to the first youngster that came in the way, 
but nothing would satisfy Horace but having 
Ned turned out." 

" And then Will interfered," said Mary. 

" Yes, that was a mistake," replied Saiji, as he 
brushed up his sandy locks into a tower of sur- 
piising height; "but you can scarcely wonder 
at it, for there are a good many lads in the vil- 
lage who woi^d like to have, a rap at Horace. 
However, Will did not mean any harm, and so 
the demonstration came to nothing." 

" Yes; but Horace is mean enough to say that 
it intimidated you." 

" I know he is,*' and Sam sent down the sandy- 
hued tower with a tremendous sweep of the 
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brush ; ** but that is too ridiculous ! Nobody 
would believe it but himself. Now then, there 
is Charley again ! " And finding baby outside, 
slowly making his way after Tom and the twins, 
Sam caught him up and carried him down-sfairs 
with a speed that was rather alarming to every- 
body's nerves but his own and baby's. 

During dinner, which was rather a noisy affair, 
notwithstanding the drawback of there being no 
holiday to follow it, Mary had to give some ac- 
count of her doings at the Eandals, which wei:e 
nothing, however, Sam remarked, in comparison 
ivith theirs at Shutterworth, and it was a great 
pity that she had been away and missed them 
aU. 

"Yes, there have been a few fresh nails 
knocked into old Mitchel's fence, Mary," said 
the vicar, as he sHced away at the cold mutton ; 
" that is the latest news, I think." 

" No, the very last is that they wouldn't hold, 

papa," returned Sam. " It is a great shame that 

Farmer Beale does not put up a fresh fence. I 

wish you would see to it, mamma; he might 

attend to you, as you have had the luck to get 

into favour." 

** Then perhaps I had better not risk getting 

o 
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6Qtofit,Sanu And I thmk thai if we can get 
Idm to keep die roof socmd, Marter MrirhcJ will 
be Mtkiied.'' 

^ Bat Le don't. I f oimd iiim mending an old 
nmlffidla ibe odier daj wiueh mnsl hare been few 
borne na^ as be is leidoni aUe to gel out. Xow 
tben I " and Master MitebeTs concerns were for- 
gotten in a sadden anxiety on babjr^s aecoon^ 
wbo was di^KMing of bis dinner in a waj Ibat 
Sam tboog^ more expeditioos tban safe: 

'^ It's all ri^bty* said Mrs Carter, who bad been 
too long aecostomed to saeb alarms to be easilf 
frightened. '* Mary, dear, I am afraid I sball be 
obliged to set joa bard at work now joa are at 
borne again* Shall joa mind that ? " 

*' Ob no, mamma, I have been longing to be 
hngy,*' replied Mary ; and then she took advan- 
tage of a slight loll in the storm of Yoices about 
her to introduce Miss Mason's name, with the 
explanation that she was a kind old lady who 
lived over the haberdasher's shop in the High 
Street 

** Ah| a fine situation for seeing all that is 
going forward,'' said Sam, ''but not exclusive 
enough, I should have thought, for the Randals. 
Did they take you there ? " 
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" No, Miss Mason had introduced herself," was 
the answer ; and Mary added that she had had 
such a pleasant tea-drinking with her in the 
nicest little drawing-room possible. 

" I expect she is worth knowing," said Sam. 
" You and I had better pay her a visit, 
Christy." 

" But perhaps she does not like boys,'* replied 
Christy. " Rachel Hartley said she did'nt. yes- 
terday." 

'^ But that was because you had said something 
to offend her. She like» boys in a general way, I 
know, and so does Miss Mason, no doubt We 
must go and see." 

" And then you had better bring her back 
with you," said the vicar. "Folks who live 
iy themselves do not want visitors ; it does 
them more good to go out. But stay," and Mr 
Carter held up Charley's second supply of meat 
reflectively on the end of his fork, "I seem 
to have heard something of your Miss Mason 
from the Vaughans, Mary, and perhaps we 
ought to have called on her long ago. How many 
little acts of kindness one neglects! Charley, 
did'nt I give you your second help just now ?" 

"No, papa," replied Charley in an injured 
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tone; "^ tbat is the second, onlj joa Ve been saeh 
a long while abont it" 

''And sharpened his appetite so mnch bj the 
delay that he will want a third," remarked Sam. 

''And then I am afraid that he will lose his 
pudding," replied the Ticar, as Martha I4)p6ared 
with that article. " This was made in honour 
of jonr coming home to-day, Mary, I think." 

Mary langhed, and gave the pndding a look 
of loving welcome. It was very big, round, and 
would be rather plain, she knew, and bare of 
plums, but then it was a home concoction, and 
therefore likely to prove more palatable than all 
the delicacies she had eaten while she was away. 

" I am afraid they must have kept you rather 
short, Mary," said Sam, "you look as if you 
could eat your own share and Charley's too." 

" But he wouldn't give it up," said Christy, 
'' so she must have mine. I don't mind." 

But baby seeming disposed to set up an out- 
cry over that arrangement, under the impression 
that some injustice was going forward, Christy 
was favoured with the first slice of pudding, which 
had the effect of restoring peace all round. 

'' So you see we are not willing to make any 
gtesiX sacrifices for you, Mary, though we are so 
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glad to have you back," said Mr Carter ; " but a 
piece of pudding more or less is a grave consider- 
ation. Leonard," he added, as he put down his 
knife again, and prepared to dispose of his own 
portion, '' Mr Bandal said his boys wanted you 
to join them in some expedition to-morrow, and 
as it will be half holiday I suppose you may 
go. 
" " But I don't wish to, papa, thank you," replied 

Leonard. 

'^Halloa; that's something fresh, isn't it?" 
exclaimed Sam. ^'I thought you were such 
close allies I " 

''But I suppose there'll be an end to that 
now," replied Leonard. 

Why, what have they done ? " asked Sam. 

Oh, I say, Len, you 're not taking up my cudgels, 
axe you ? " 

'* Well, somebody must if you won't," returned 
Leonard, sulkily. 

" But I am quite ready if you will kindly tell 
me who there is to fight," said Sam. " I don't 
quite see that at present" 

*' Then I don't think any one else can tell you. 
People must look out for themselves." 

" Certainly, Leonard," replied Mr Carter, " but 
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when they do, they sometimes dash off in the 
wrong direction, which seems to be your inten- 
tion just now. At present I am of Sam's opinion, 
that there is no particular enemy to attack." 

" But the Eandals don't say so, papa." 

" Probably not; the Eandals say a great many 
things that I should not be prepared to endorse 
as the very height of wisdom. But if you will 
follow my advice, Leonard, you will go with them 
to-morrow, and take your part in whatever they 
have on hand as usual." 

" But I couldn't, papa. There would be Hor- 
ace with them, and something unpleasant would 
be sure to arise." 

" If you have made up your mind to that, 
Leonard, stay away, though I think it exceed- 
ingly foolish. You know what the wise man 
has written : ' The beginning of strife is as 
when one letteth out water,' and I have always 
found it so. It is far easier to make a breach 
than to heal it." 

"But the breach is already made," replied 
Leonard, " and I have had nothing to do with 
that." 

" Nor have I," said Sam ; " and what is more, 
I can't see that there is one. It takes two to 
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make a quarrel, they say,, and certainly I have 
not quarrelled with anybody." 

" No, I wish you had ! " exclaimed Leonard, 
hotly. 

« Leonard," said Mrs Carter, " I don't think 
• you mean that !*' 

" No, I am afraid you are in the wrong," said 
the vicar, quietly, "but we'll leave the discussion 
of that point for the present. And in the mean- 
while, if you don't intend to join the Bandals 
to-morrow, let them know it in good time." 

"They have kept me waiting often enough, 
papa." 

"Then show them that we are better be- 
haved at Shutterworth. If I see a man defi- 
cient in politeness, I never hope to correct him 
by an exhibition of worse manners in myself. 
The world will never be reformed on that plan." 

" But I don't want to reform any one, papa," 
replied Leonard ; " all I care to do is to let Hor- 
ace and the Eandals see that I know what is due 
to us, and mean to have it." 

"Which is a lesson you will not find them 
very ready to take to heart, Leonard. The best 
way to keep up one's dignity is to let it take care 
of itself; certainly it is no use to go to other 
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people to prop it up.. But here comes Marthi 
to take away her share of the pudding, "which is 
not such a good one as it ought to be. But tliat 
is the way of the world, Martha, — one has aUtha 
trouble, and a lot of idle folks come in and get 
all the profit." 

" Never mind, sir," returned Martha resignedly; 
"I ain't much of a hand at a pudding ezcefit 
making it. " And maybe Master Charley va^ 
like this bit ? " 

But even Charley declared himself bsAMA, 
and so the pudding was carried off, and theboji 
strolled away to take their half-hour's recreatioB 
before re-assembling in the study. 



CHAPTER XIL 

^ The twins were channed to hare Kaiy back 

' again, and highly resented Sam's offer to eontiniie 

'. bis instructions a little longer. Jessie wanted 

to hear the exact number and colour ci Alice's 

dresses, and Janey to inquire about a dear little 

kitten that she had seen at the Bandals some 

' months hack. 

'^ And which is now an ill-tempered old Tabbjr^ 
that would not interest you in the least,'' said 
Sam. 

But that was quite impossible, Janejr declared; 
such a dear little kitten could not, she was sure, 
have turned into auTthing disagreeable. 

But Mary being obliged to confirm Sam's 
statement, with the further information that 
Tabby had been detected, a few days back, in 
the act of making a sly attack on Alice^s gold^ 
finch, Janey took the whole sad business so 
deeply to heart that it was almost impossible to 
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get her to do any lessons at ail. It was mr 
wrong of Janey, of course, and Mary reflectiBg 
that worse sorrows might come to her some dij 
than the degeneracy of a promising kitten, wfr 
dered what could be done to check her delieife 
sensibilities in time. 

*' Keep her out of the way of chicks and kit- 
tens," replied Sam, to whom the difficulty w 
submitted, " or let her understand at once thii 
both are likely to take to bad courses and g^ 
into trouble. Here, Christy and I are just offti 
the town if you have any commissions there." 

No, she did not know that she had, Utiy 
answered, and she advised them to make liaste 
if they meant to be back by tea-time. 

'* All right," returned Sam, ** we only want to 
go as far as Dr Burt's, and take a look at hs 
boys through the hedge. Christy can't make up 
his mind to join them." 

*'No, and I'm not going to," said Christr. 
" I 'd rather stay here, and everybody wants ic« 
to, except grandpapa Grantham." 

" And his wish ought to be law, of course.^ 
replied Sam. " Never mind, we '11 just go ari 
see how they are getting on, Christy.'* And tht 
next minute the two boys were raAng togetber 
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across the rough stones of the little front coart, 
and Leonard, who was looking out of the window, 
remarked sulkily that they were well-matched. 
But Leonard was in an ill-humour. He could 
not forgive Sam for not haying had a terrific 
comhat with Horace Grantham, or Will Hartley, 
and so come out of the quarrel, according to his 
notions, in a creditahle manner. 

But in the meantime Sam and Chriity went 
on quite comfortahly, not feeling the least dis- 
posed to hreak the peace with anyhody. They 
ought to have made haste, having so far to go, 
"but their business not being very important, they 
lingered about in the village till Christy, who 
• -was not curious to witness the sports of Dr Burf s 
boys, remarked that they would most likely be 
over before they could reach the Academy, and 
that therefore that part of the entertainment 
: would have to be given up. So they paid a visit 
to old Mitchel instead, and having assisted him 
i in getting his tea, went to inspect one of his 
-< neighbour's rabbits; then, as the old church 
clock was just on the stroke of five, he and Christy 
3( started off for home. 

^ But at the turn of the lane they came sud- 
denly on Horace Grantham and the two Randahu 
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The meeting did not promise to be a Yeiy 
Bant one. Horace walked on "with his 
more erect than usual, and Philip only Youch 
a cool bow, but Harry lingered to exchai 
friendly greeting, and ask Sam why he hai 
turned Ned Hartley out of school on the pre 
Sunday, and then presented himself manfoll 
the passage of arms with WilL 

'' Because I did not see any necessiiy \ 
either/* replied Sam. 

'< But Horace thinks there was^ and he 
you know ** 

" That I am in mortal dread of WiU," tc 
Sam, settling his sturdy limbs comfortably ag 
a stile ; " it 's rather unpleasant to be set don 
a coward." 

" Yes, and I'd prove I wasn't one, if I 
you," said Harry. 

" Well, I don't know, perhaps I am ; yoi 
never be sure until you are tried." 

"Can't you?" replied Harry, looking n 
puzzled ; " then I 'd find out*' 

" Perhaps I may some day, but it won't 1 
a battle with WiU Hartley." 

" Why not ? " asked Harry. « I don't sup 
he is stronger in the arms than you are." 
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" But he might be in his eaose, Bnppomg I 
-were to attack him," retmiied Sam, ''and that 
-would bring me down at the fint lound, meat 
ingloriously." 

" Oh, but that 'a nonsense ! If I di^nt mind 
the blows I shouldn't troaUe myadf about any* 
thing else. People never do when th«j are in 
for a fight." 

" Yery likely," replied Sam ; ''but then I am 
not, you see, so you must allow me to kxric at the 
matter in any way I please." 

" Well, you may think yon are not, but that 
isn't everybody's opinion. If I had been in the 
school when Will stood np and threatened to 
knock down anybody who molested his little 
brother, I should have done it at onee, of eoone^ 
just to show him I wasn't afraid ? " 

" But do you think that letting it akme would 
have proved you were ? " asked Sam. 

'' Yes, of course ; or at all events people would 
have said so. And / would rather," eontinned 
Harry with an emphasis that was unpleasant, 
''bear twenty black eyes than be called a coward !^ 

" I daresay you would," replied Sam, quietly, 
*^ but to act like one would be a great deal worse; 
and I don't intend to do that" 
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Then what did he intend to do, Hany asked, 
brightening a little ander the impression thit 
Sam was coming round at last to his way d 
thinking. 

" Bear the unpleasant imputation, I suppoie^' 
replied Sam, ** till you and other wiseacres han 
something else to attend to. At all eventB I'b 
not going to be forced into a quarrel for the Bib 
of proving myself valiant. That would be the 
very height of cowardice." 

" Oh, very well, if you choose to think so, j« 
must,'' said Harry, " and I shall not let it mab 
any difference to me." 

" I hope not," replied Sam ; but Harry's put- 
ing nod, as he hurried after the two lads vb^' 
had sauntered on in front, was anything ^' 
cordial. 

It was very inexplicable altogether, and Sio 
felt nearly as much puzzled as Christy, vb* 
wanted to know, after walking on for a nunate 
or two in grave thought, what all the boys wisheil 
Sam to fight for. 

" I can't say/' replied Sam, " for my good, they 
seem to think. But I 'm not going to do iti 
Christy." 

'' I 'm glad of that, because Mr Beccles said it 
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' wasn't right. And then they ought to let you 
do as you like." 

" Yes; but you see folks are fond of interfering 
-with each other, and offering advice, and then 
. they get angry when it isn't taken." 

" But theirs is very bad advice," replied Christy. 
"I wonder how they could think of giving 

And as Sam could not explain, the matter was 
not discussed any further. 

On reaching home they found Mr Lynn in- 
stalled in one of the easy chairs by the dining- 
^ room fire, and not looking in his most amiable 
mood. He had had a quarrel with Horace, he ex- 
^ plained, who was growing more unbearable every 
* day, and he was half disposed to throw him over 
■t altogether, and look out for a model pupiL 

" And I don't know where you will find him," 
*' said the vicar. 

^ " Nor do I, unless Mrs Carter will kindly en- 
^' trust me with baby. Halloa 1 Sam, so you have 
y no broken limbs as yet." 

" No," replied Sam, sitting down comfortably 
if at the tea-table, " but some of my friends are 
i| kind enough to wish I had." 

"Of course; Shutterworth wants something 
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to enliven it just now. When is the fight to 
come off?" 

" Whenever you like.*' 

" Then it will be to-morrow if you will under- 
take to shower down all the blows on Horace 
and those two scapegraces, the Randals. I could 
look on with the greatest content imaginable ; " 
and Mr Lynn commenced spreading his bread 
and jam with a face so very like an ogre's that 
baby set up a whine, under the impression, ap- 
parently, that he was going to be eaten at the 
same time. 

" Yes, one gets out of patience with folks oc- 
casionally," remarked Mr Carter, " and nothing 
but a sense of duty, or a cup of tea, can set one 
right again. Mildred, it is my lecture night, and 
I am sorry to say that I am not very well pre- 
pared for it" 

''Then let me go instead," said Mr Lynn. 
" To say a few disagreeable things would be the 
greatest possible relief to me." 

*' But might not equally benefit your hearersy" 
rejoined the vicar. 

" Oh yes, it would. You are too easy with 

them, and with everybody else. A little plain 

speaking occasionally would do a vast amount of 
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good. I wish, you would take me into partner 
ship and see.*' 

'^ And then I am afraid yon would bare me 
going to sleep, and leaving the heaviest part of 
the work to you." 

** Ah, you don't want me I Bee," relied Mr 
Lynn. " But seriously, if you will not let ma 
preach, I hope you won't object to my bdng a 
listener to-night. I am out of humour; some- 
thing has gone wrong in my den, or the rest of 
the world, and I want stroking into good homour 
again." 

" Then you had better stay here, and let Mil- 
dred do it for you," said Mr Carter. 

'^But she would be too gentle, and perhaps 
increase the irritation. I am only fit to join the 
reprobates at Ryan's cottage to-night." 

*' And they would not give you much of a 
welcome, I am afraid,*' repHed Mr Carter. ** A 
smooth black coat is not at all to their taste." 

" But they won't object to mine, as they look 
upon me as a poor dependant, a sort of upper 
servant at Beechlands, and my clothes, in con* 
sequence, as much the property of the master as 
John's livery. On the whole, I think they are far 
I more likely to fraternise than quarrel with me.** 
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So Mr Lynn was allowed to attend the leebn 
that evening, and in a distant comer of Toi 
Eyan's cottage lie listened to a little nmpl 
quiet teaching, which sent him home mon i 
peace with himself and other tiresome penoi 
of his acquaintance. 

But Mr Carter's work was not over when A 
little meeting had separated. At the yicarage I 
found Becky Morton waiting for him with 
pressing request that he would call to see Mi 
Eudd. 

*' Because she wants reading and praying wit 
a bit, as is natural," added Becky. '' I don 
suppose the minister's good for much out of ^ 
pulpit." 

" Nor in it either, I expect^ Becky, now tb 
he has such a heavy trouble on hia mind,*' r 
plied Mr Carter. '^ But does he know of yoi 
coming to me ? " 

'^ Dear yes 1 it 's him as sent me. When fol 
get near their end it 's time to look for the rig 
thing even if they 've done without it all thf 
lives." 

" It is indeed, Becky. But you most B 
fancy that the right thing is only to be found 
church. It is close to all of us if we will on 
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look up and take it, and I believe that Mrs Rudd 
has not neglected to do so." 

" Well, I hope she hasn't, I 'm sure,*' replied 
Becky ; '^ but it 's hard to say, when folks takes 
up with such queer notions. And may I tell 
'em you *11 come, sir ? " 

. "Yes; if you will wait a minute I'll walk 
back with you," 

" And may I go too, papa ? " asked Mary, as 
she came into the hall with her hat and cloak 
on. " I want to see poor Patience so much." 

" But I am afraid it is too late, Mary." 

" Oh no, papa, it is not much after eight ; and 
you see I am dressed already ; " which was such 
a powerful argument in favour of her going, Mary 
thought, that it seemed to have its weight else- 
where; and the little party set out the next 
minute for the dismal common. 

But of course Becky had brought her lantern 
to enliven the way, which was just as well, as 
her remarks were chiefly about poor old Barber, 
and Mrs Rudd's illness. It was very hard, she 
said, to live in a place where you could not keep 
a neighbour. There had been Dame Sturge to 
begin with, who had scarcely lived long enough 
to get her place straight, then Master Barber, 
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who had wheezed on through the damp for t 
matter of five years, thanks to her nursiDgy and 
now there was poor Mrs Rudd dying as fast ai 
a had cough and fever could kill her. The next 
victim would he Miss Patience, Becky sumusedt 
who was such a still sort of body that you woqU 
not expect her to hold on long under the moit 
favourahle state of things ; but the minista sIk 
thought tough enough to stand any amoant i 
unhealthy influences. 

" Well, that 's a good thing, Becky," replied Mr 
Carter, " as it gives you the prospect of keeping 
him for a while longer." 

" And I don't know as I want to, sir. Folki 
as can't make themselves pleasant is as well od 
of the way as not." 

"But you have not seen him under very 
happy circumstances as yet, Becky. If his 
trouble passes, as I hope it vnll, he may gro« 
more sociable." 

But Becky could not be persuaded into adopt- 
ing that cheering probability. People mo^ 
went on as they began, she said, a remark that 
had reference to the inhospitable way in which 
the minister's back and front door had been closed 
against her neighbourly attentions at the outlet ot 
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their acquaintance, and whicb, it was plain, Becky 
could not forget. 

** But he has opened both wide enough now he 
knows your value," replied Mr Garter. 

Yes, he had, Becky admitted, but still she was 
really afraid that she should never be able to 
get on with him after his wife and daughter were 
gone. 

It was rather dismal to listen to her altogether, 
and Mary drew closer to her father as she first 
caught sight of a faint gleam of light twinkling 
in the upper window of the minister's cottage. 
The idea of so many innocent people being 
doomed to come to an untimely end there was 
quite dreadful; but then Becky, either from 
natural temperament, or as a consequence of her 
long attendance on old Barber, had been some- 
what of a croaker ever since Mary could remem- 
ber her, and so she hoped that her unpleasant 
forebodings would come to nothing after all. 

They found a sad household at the minister's. 
Patience came down to admit them, and stayed 
below with Mary while Mr Carter went up to the 
sick-room. It was the first time Mary had been 
to the cottage since the evening of the Budds 
moving in, and she looked round with friendly 
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interest at the drab cartains, to wbicli Sam bid 
objected, and other not very Buccesafol efforts to 
transform the rough little kitchen into a deeesit 
parlour ; but it was sad to think of the tronUe 
that had come so suddenly to check all thoM 
pleasant household cares. 

" I hope your mother is better," said Masy,!! 
Patience sat down opposite to her with aitil 
face, and quietly folded hands. 

'' I don't know ; father thinks not. He mi 
so broken-hearted this eyening that he wis afraid 
he could not read to her without showing Itf 
grief, and that would have distressed mother. 
It was very good of you to come." 

" Oh, don't think of that ! We should be » 
glad to help you if we could." 

" Yes, I know you would," replied Patience 
" and you have helped us so much. Neither 1 
nor Becky could make the nice things you send 
to mother. I ought to be able, for father sajs 
that every woman should know how to attend to 
the sick of her household. But yon see I baTi 
had so little practice." 

" And besides you could not do everything.' 
" O yes, I suppose I could if I only knew bow; 
other people do. It is very wrong to put oJ 
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learning what id usefal till the right time comes 
for doing it." 

" But some things can only be learnt by ex- 
perience," replied Mary, "and surely nursing 
must be one of them." 

It seemed very strange to her to hear Patience 
discussing duty so calmly in the midst of her 
heavy trouble, but then she was not like anybody 
Mary had ever seen at all near her own age. 
She had most' likely been up all the past night, 
and probably watched still longer, for her eye- 
lids wete swollen, and there were dark rings round 
them, yet her hair and dress, and everything 
about the kitchen were as neat as though she 
had no cares heavier than the ordinary household 
ones to attend to. 

For some minutes the two girls sat quite 
silent, Patience looking sadly into the fire, and 
Mary longing to comfort her, but not knowing 
exactly what to say. Then the measured mur- 
mur of Mr Carter's voice, reading overhead, 
roused them both into attention, and Patience's 
tears fell rapidly. 

" Could we not go near enough to listen with- 
out disturbing your mother ? " asked Mary. 

« Yes ; I should like to so much ; " and taking 
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Mary's hand, Patience led her up a steep 8tai> 
case leading out of the kitchen to her own little 
room at the top of the landing, where they knelt 
down together until the Scripture reading and 
prayer were finished. » 

'' Thank you," said Patience, as she and M117 
stood again at the kitchen fireside ; ^^ I see it d 
now." 

" All what ? " asked Mary. 

" How we are one in the Lord, — ^father and 
Mr Carter and all. It 's so simple and bo plaio; 
but I could not see it before, and it has troabled 
me a good deal" 

Then Mr Carter came down, and put his hand 
kindly on Patience's shoulder. 

" My dear," he said, " you must go to bed far 
an hour or two, and Becky shall call you if you 
are wanted." 

"But they cannot do without me," returned 
Patience ; " I must stay up, indeed." 

" But I think not. Remember that part of a 
nurse's duty is to take care of herself for the 
sake of her patient. When did you have yottf 
last night's rest ? " 

" I don't know ; not this week, I think.** 

*' And now we are near the end of it. Cannot 
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ycu trust yonr father and Becky to manage to- 

' night ? " 

" Yes, sir," replied Patience, after a few mo- 

^ ment's hesitation ; " if you think it will he hest." 
" And I do most certainly. I will tell Becky 
to step over as we pass. Good-night." 

'^,^i*--¥l^v left Patience standing at the open door ; 
and as tkey crossed to the opposite cottage, Mr 
Carter remarked that he never rememhered 
having seen a girl of so strong reliahle a char* 

.^ acter. 

' *' No, and I was surprised at her yielding so 

readily, papa." 

" Were you ? but I think that was one great 
proof of her stability. A strong mind will yield 
at once to reason. It is only your weak folks 
i^ho are obstinate, and disposed to have their 
own way whether it is right or wrong. I hope 
the poor child will have a good night's rest, for 
she seems quite worn out, and I am afraid there 
is yet much for her to do and suffer." 

" Then you think her mother worse to-night> 
papa ? " 

" Yes, there was a look about her that I did 
not quite like, but she may rally again ; I have 
seen people do so with even worse symptoms. 
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However, there is evidently great danger, and 
Randal ought to see her to-night. If the bojs 
are np when we get home they must go oS for 
him. And now, here is our friend Becky's cot- 
tage all dark, and I am afraid that we shall have 
to rouse her up." 

However they had not much difficulty about 
that, Becky*s wakeful powers having been kept, 
probably, in pretty constant exercise by her 
former neighbour; and after the first pebble 
thrown lightly against her upper window, she 
was peering out to see who wanted her. 

" I am sorry to disturb you, Becky," said Mr 
Carter, "but we find that we can't do without 
you." 

" Can't you, now ?" returned Becky, no way 
resenting the information. " I half expected as 
much when I came up, but I thought it would 'nt 
matter, as I could be called as easy in bed as 
out.*' 

" Well, it 's a good thing to be always ready, 
Becky. Go over as soon as you can." 

*' I shan't be five minutes, sir ; " and sending a 
hearty " good-night " after the disturbers of her 
peace, Becky closed her casement. 

Tiere was no need lo to\x%% 'Ccl^ "^^1^ ^^ ^^ 
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reaching the vicange. Leomrd warn iirMbed 
on the 8ofa reading, and Sam naa robibii^ Ida 
shock head into all kinds of ah^ea over a pn>- 
blem in Euclid. 

'' It *8 not a bit of good, papa/' he aaid, aa llr 
Carter and Mary entered the dining-room ; ^whal 
do they hoth» folks' brains with audi rabfaiah 

for?*' 

** To clear them probably." 
<' Then it hasn't bad thai effeet on miiie 
Tbey were of some nse to mo when I begsui 
i^ork, and now I am not quite ame wbeflier I 
liave any or not^ 

'' Then perhaps a brisk walk mi^ h^ yon 
f4y the discovery. I want some one to take a 
xnessage for me to-night.** 

<< Oh, very well, papa," replied Sam, getting up 
SLnd stretching himself, "who is it for?" 

<<X>r Eandal. Hemnst come down and see 
Mrs Rudd to-night There is a great change for 
the worse, I fear. Yon and Leonard had better 
go together, as there is a nasty bit of road to pass 
"beyond the toll-gate." 

But l.eonard replied that he was tired, and 
-would rather stay at home if Sam were not afnud 
to go by himself. 
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"Well, my perceptions are scarcely clear 
enougli for me to be able to say, just yet," 
returned Sam ; " but probably I shall find oot 
by the time I get to the toll-gate, and if i 
panic should come on then, I can rouse up oU 
Crook." 

"Well, take my stick, Sam, at all events,'' 
said the vicar, following Sam out into the ball 

"Perhaps I had better not, papa; I miglit 
knock a friend on the head instead of a ^ 
Good-night, if you should not be up when I fi 
back." 

"Good-night, my boy, though I am notlikilf 
to go to bed till you're safe home;" andasbi 
closed the gate, Mr Carter half regretted i«< 
having gone himself, or obliged Leonard to beir 
Sam company. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

But it was a tolerably clear night, light enough, 
at least, to enable Sam to keep without much 
difficulty in the middle of the road, and he went 
along very contentedly with his hands in his 
pockets, and greatly cheered to find that the 
problem, which had been utterly bewildering 
under the lamp in the dining-room, looked in the 
open air as if it might have some possible solution. 
So he walked on, pondering it gravely, till the 
toll-gate was reached; and seeing Master Crook's 
door open, he looked in to wish him good-night. 

" Ah, I should have been abed before this, sir," 
returned the old man, " only you see I 've had 
company to keep me up.*' 

The "company" did not look very agreeable. It 
consisted only of one individual, and as he turned 
round with the firelight shining full on his face, 
Sam thought the old toll-keeper would have 
found his kitchen pleasanter without him. 
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** Well, I 'm off now," said the man, rising, "and 
thank yon for your shelter, master ; it isn't oft© 
I get one." 

" Nop much you would value it if you did, I 
suspect," thought Sam; and then he walW 
on again, meditating his prohlem till the soniul 
of a heavy foot behind him gave the not of* 
welcome notice that Master Crook's *' company," 
was tramping after him. 

"Halloa," said Sam, who had generally i 
cheerful word for bad and good; "are y« 
coming this way ? " 

" Well, my way*s any way, young gentlemiik 
I ain't to say particular." 

" Oh, indeed," returned Sam ; "perhaps itwouU 
be better if you were. Any way means no way. 
or what is worse, a bad one ; but I hope it hasn't 
come to that with you." 

" Then you haven't had a good look at mt 
master, or you 'd know, sure enough. My luck i 
been running down pretty fast lately. Perhap* 
you can give me a helping hand." 

" Not to luck, for I don't believe in it Good 
hard work is the thing to get yon along." 

" Oh, is it ? I should like you to try 
see. It 's easy talking ! " 




I "Sam suddenly VfHHiia 10111*1 ^i'™'^"'^^''***'^*"" 
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But Sam did not find it so just then. He 
was busy with his problem again, in which en- 
grossing occupation Master Crook's ** company" 
was almost forgotten, until Sam suddenly felt his 
rough hand on his shoulder. 

" Now, then," said Sam, throwing the hand off, 
and thinking regretfully of the stout stick he had 
left at home! , ^* The road is wide enough for us 
both, and you had better keep to your own sida" 

'* Very well, young master, so I will when my 
business is done ; and that '11 be just as short as 
you like to make it." 

But the business being evidently connected 
with his pocket, Sam had no intention of for- 
warding it. Not that there was anything very 
precious there, but being his own private pro- 
perty, he had no idea of allowing any one to turn 
out its contents against his will. So when the 
attentions of his companion became a little more 
pressing, Sam threw him off again with the in- 
formation that he had only sixpence in his 
pocket, which he fully intended to keep. 

" Bo you ? " was the answer. " Well, it ain't 
worth much of a tussle either way, so if you like 
to hand it out, and let me see you aLn't ^t 
nothing more, I 'II be off." 
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"But I am not going to do either,** replied 
Sam. " If you want the sixpence you must have 
the tussle first ; but, as you say, I don't think 
it 's worth while. There are a good many easier 
ways of earning a sixpence than fighting for it." 

" Perhaps there are, but if they don't com^s 
across me, what am I to do ? Here, I don't 
mind letting you off easy for once, and if you 
like to give me your sixpence I '11 take your word 
for it 's being all you 've got." 

** You may do as you please about that," re- 
turned Sam ; " but the sixpence is mine, my 
man, and I mean to keep as fast hold of it as if 
it were a hundred pounds." 

" Perhaps you will if I give you leave, young 
master. I wouldn't talk in that way, if I was 
you, on a dark road like this, with nobody near 
to help you. I 've rapped a good many tougher 
customers than you over the head before now, 
and what 's to prevent my serving you the same ? " 

"There's nothing to prevent your trying, I 
suppose, if you have a mind to," replied Sam, 
** but as you mightn't succeed, and would only 
get sixpence if you did, I don't believe you '11 take 
the trouble. Come xvow, atand out of the way> 
and let nie get on.'* 
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** Well, you 're a pretty cool hand/' said the man, 
moving a little aside, but still keeping closer to 
Sam than was pleasant. ^' And if I didn't know 
who you was — the poor parson's son down there 
— I'd take your pluck down a bit," 

" But as it is, you won't," said Sam, quicken- 
ing his pace. "Well, good-night to you, and 
when we meet again, I hope you '11 be driving a 
better trade." 

There was a savage growl by way of answer ; 
and then, at a safe distance from his unpleasant 
companion, Sam tried to fix his attention on the 
problem again. But it was no use. The 
thought of having left a fellow-creature behind 
homeless and desperate, made him feel rather un- 
comfortable, and before he had gone many paces, 
he turned back and shouted to the man to come 
on, as he had something to say to him. 

" Well," was the answef , so close to Sam's ear 
that it rather startled him, " what is it ? " 

" Why this, that though I said you shouldn't 
take my sixpence, I *ve no objection to your earn- 
ing it, if you hke. Do you see that light about 
a quarter of a mile on the road ? " 

" Yes," the man said, " he thought he did." 

" Well, the doctor Uvea ftiet^^ Wi\ Si -^cp^^v^^ 
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to go to him, and tell him that he is wanted at 
the minister's house in Shutterworth to-night, 
you may ; and here 's the sixpence for your 
trouhle." 

"And how do you know that I shall take 
your message ? " asked the man, as he pocketed 
the sixpence. 

" Because you Ve had your pay for it, and 
would like I think, to earn it honestly. And, I 
say,*' continued Sam, with his hand on the man's 
shoulder, " if you like to come to the vicarage 
to-morrow, I '11 see if some one in the place can 
give you a little work." 

" Well, I can't promise that, for people don't 
employ such as me, but I '11 take your message ;" 
and the next minute Sam was left alone on the 
dark road, wondering what he should do next. 

" Well, go home, I suppose," he thought at 
last ; " one''s enough to carry a message. Only, 
if that fellow should make a blunder over it, or 
not take it at all, it would be a serious matter 
for poor Mrs Rudd." 

So he decided to turn in to Master Crook's 
cottage, if the old man should still be up, and 
after waiting a reasonable time to see if the 
doctor's carriage paaaeQi, \o ^^ oti.M \a^^s6rkc^. 
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and deliver the message himself. He had not 
been veiy wise, Sam was afraid, to make his 
business over to any one else, but the man*s 
wretched condition had roused his pity, and made 
him glad of any pretext to relieve it And at 
any rate, he thought, it would only be a quarter 
of an hour's delay in the delivery of the message, 
which could not much matter. 

He not only found Master Crook up, but 
standing at. his door with his lantern in his hand; 
and as Sam went up to him he was greeted 
with a grunt of satisfaction, and told that it was 
anxiety on his account that had brought the old 
man from his fireside. 

" Because," continued Master Crook, as he 
preceded Sam into the cottage, "I didn't like 
the looks of my company to-night, and his mak- 
ing off so sharp after you didn't seem altogether 
right. But perhaps he wasn't so bad as I took 
him for." 

" Perhaps not ; though I am afraid he is not 
good for much. But I ' ve sent him with a message 
to the doctor's, and if you don't mind, I '11 just 
wait here for a little while to see if he takes it." 

" As long as you like, aii ', Wt \1 ^^xi.N^^'^i^ 
him, I expect you '11 have to 'w^\\. >C'^xsNSSTO(aN.^ 
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But Sam was not going to do that, he said. 
If the doctor did not pass within half an hour he 
should take the message himself; and in the mean- 
time he sat down at the old toll-keeper's fireside, 
and listened to a long list of his ailments and 
other grievances, till the sudden rumble of ap- 
proaching wheels took them both to the door to 
see if the doctor's carriage were coming. 

"I don't think it is, sir," remarked Master 
Crook, " the roll ain't steady enough. Will you 
take my light and see ? " 

Sam caught up the lantern, and ran into the 
road shouting out Dr Randal's name ; but there 
was no answer, and the approaching vehicle, 
which was a low pony carriage, passed him so 
rapidly that he was not able to see who was 
driving it. There was no likelihood, however, 
of its being the doctor, as he never drove any 
thing but a gig or brougham ; and thinking he 
had lost time enough already on his errand, Sam 
took the lantern back to Master Crook, wished 
him good-night, and* then kept on his way to the 
Kandals. 

He had not gone far, however, before he was 
suddenly startled by a loud ct-^ iox hftl^^ coming 
sharply along from aom^ icvoX. n^tj ^\^\a.\v\. t^-^sX. '^V 
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the road he had just traversed. He had been on 
the point of plunging into his problem again 
when the unpleasant interruption occurred, and 
feeling rather bewildered for a moment, Sam 
stood still, and stared through the darkness with- 
out exactly knowing what was to be done. There 
was nobody behind him to get into trouble that 
he knew of but old Master Crook, and he had 
no doubt shut himself safely in, lantern and all, 
by that time ; but a second shout coming hoarsely 
along the road as Sam made that reflection, he 
thought it was high time to see what was the 
matter, and set off at full speed back towards the 
toll-gate. As he ran, he suddenly recollected 
Master Crook's unpleasant " company," and the 
little pony carriage that had passed down the road 
a few minutes before. To feel sure they had 
come into collision was the conclusion that in- 
stantly followed, but it did not lead Sam to re- 
lax his speed, though he could not help casting 
a loving thought, for the second time that night, 
to the stout stick he had left at home. All 
looked dark at Master Crook's cottage as he 
dashed past the toll-gate. The old man, after 
hailing the driver of the carriage, had i^tobii.\5?c?^ 
retired for the night, and t\ieife n?^^ xiftX* «^<s^"\s^^ 
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friendly lantern to catch up, and see what mis- 
chief was being enacted farther along the road. 

'' Halloa ! " shouted Sam, for he did not quite 
like the stillness. " I say, where are you ? " 

But there was no answering shout to guide 
him, and he was beginning to think he must 
have gone too far in the darkness, when he sud- 
denly plunged against the wheel of some vehicle, 
which was drawn up on one side of the road. 

"Now then," was muttered in a voice that 
Sam instantly recognised; "keep off I" and 
ho had a sharp cut from a whip across his face. 

But Sam was not easily frightened. He had 
a little bull-dog tenacity about him, of which, pro- 
bably, he had been scarcely conscious himself, so 
far ; and springing into the carriage, he grappled 
Master Crook's " company " with a strength he 
would hardly have expected from the " parson's 
son.'' 

" Oh, it 's you, is it ! " growled the man in the 
midst of the scuffle. " What must you interfere 
for?" 

But Sam did not answer. Strong and active 
as he was, he found he had a desperate affair on 
hand. His antagonist had, no doubt, kept him- 
self in good pxaclic^ 'va i)^ ^bOc^'^Mvi y=^^'^^^% '^'^'^ 
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proved a formidable match for him. Besides, he 
had the riding whip in his possession, which 
gave him considerably the advantage ; and more 
than once, as Sam relaxed for a moment his 
firm grasp of the hand that held it, the handle 
came down on his head with a force that was 
anything but agreeable. In the midst of the 
struggle the ponies grew restive, and Sam, whose 
senses were keenly alive, thought he heard a 
faint moaning down in the road. 

"He's under the beasts," gasped the man, 
" and if you want to save him, you 'd best give 
up." 

" And let you drive over him," returned Sam ; 
and the thought of the danger redoubling his 
efforts, he pushed the ruffian suddenly over the 
side of the carriage. But he held on even then, 
and for a few seconds it seemed likely that Sam 
would be dragged down after him, and have to 
grapple with him af*esh on the road. But just 
as that unpleasant prospect seemed certain, a 
desperate wrench gave Sam possession of the rid- 
ing whip, and then he had nothing further to fear. 
It had, as he already knew to his cost, a heavy 
handle, which he used with such terrible efife.<^t 
on the bead of Master CrooW^ ^^ ^QCSL^'ass:^'' *^sis&. 
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he went down with a dull crash on the road, 
groaning, and exclaiming that he was half 
kiUed. 

** No, you're not," replied Sam, though he re- 
proached himself a little with having used the 
riding whip harder, perhaps, than was quite ne- 
cessary. " But the next time you try on the 
same sort of thing, you may not come off quite 
so easily." 

There was no answer to that remark; and 
Sam went to look after the owner of the carnage, 
or rather to grope for him, for the night had 
grown so much blacker since he left home that 
he could scarcely see an inch before him. Of 
course he began his search under the ponies, say- 
ing cheerily to anybody who might be there 
that he was all right now. But the ponies' heels 
were all Sam's hands came in contact with, and 
taking a wider circuit next time he nearly fell 
over the broad back of old Crook's visitor. 

" Now then," he growled, " ain't you satisfied 
yet ? " 

*'No," replied Sam, "I am looking for the 
gentleman. Where is he ? " 

" Why, safe agin \,\i^ li^d.^^. K I hadn 't 
stopped to drag him liom xxx^^ct 'Ockfc\i'i.'^^\A^ ^»Sl 
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make him comfortable, I might have been through 
the town by this time." 

But he was better where he was, Sam said ; 
and a faint call guiding him, the next minute, to 
one aide of the road, he found some person lying 
half lifeless under the hedge — a position in all 
respects more in accordance, probably, with his 
rough assailant's ideas of comfort than his 
own. 

^^ Here, you 're all right now," said Sam again ; 
and he tried to lift the prostrate figure gently, 
but found he was causing so much pain that 
he had to desist; and then, giving what ease 
and support he could, he wondered, with some 
anxiety, what was to be done next. 

His unpleasant acquaintance of the toll-gate 
had struggled to his feet by that time, and seemed 
to be growling and shaking himself close by, but 
Sam felt no further fear of him. He had the 
heavy whip still in his grasp, and besides had 
already mastered him even without that formid- 
able weapon ; and so, greatly to the man's as- 
tonishment no doubt, he was told to go forward, 
and give bis help in raising the slight form Sam 
was supporting into the carriage. 

''No, no," was gasped in a «i^\x^^<etYW^ s<^>siRk 
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that Sam instantly recognised as Horace Oran- 
tham's. " Don't let him cwne near me." 

" But I can't get you in by myself, you poor 
old fellow," replied Sam. " Here, come along, 
my man, you Ve done mischief enough for to- 
night, so see if you can do a little good for once. 
There, lift him tenderly." 

But Horace still shrank back in an agony of 
terror. 

" He has nearly killed me abeady I " he said; 
and from the suddenly passive droop of the head 
he was holding, Sam found that Horace had 
fainted. 

" Now 's our time," he said to the man, who 
was still hovering near. " Here, gently I Did 
you ever do an act of kindness in your life ? " 

" Yes, often," was the answer, — " done it till 
I got tired, and had to give up.*' 

" Then it 's time you began again. There, that 
will do. He won't take much hurt now till I 
can get him up to the doctor's. This has been 
a bad night's work, my man, — worse for you 
than for any of us. What are you going to do 
now 1 " 

"Lie under th^hed^^ till morning if you don't 
Fend the constabVea aiVet xa^r 
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** Well, perhaps it would only be doing you a 
kind turn if I did. They might keep you out of 
mischief for a while. But don't be afraid ; I 've 
no wish to hurt you ; " and as Sam turned the 
ponies' heads slowly round, he was seized again 
with pity for the low ruffian he was leaving, and 
begged him, in a few earnest words, to change 
the desperate course he was following for an 
honest way of life. 

Before the Eandals' house was reached, Hor- 
ace regained his consciousness, but he seemed a 
great deal hurt, and the motion of the carriage 
made him moan with pain. 

" Lean on me," said Sam, putting a supporting 
arm tenderly round him, " and I '11 trot these fel- 
lows a bit slower. We shall be at the doctor's 
in a minute.'' And much to Sam's relief, just as 
the gate was reached, it was thrown open, and 
the welcome lights of Mr Eandal's brougham 
appeared. 

" Halloa ! " cried the doctor, as Sam hailed 
him. " What have you got there ? " 

** A patient for you, I am sorry to say," re- 
turned Sam. "Will you come round and see 
what's the matter ? " 

The next minute the doc\.OT ^^^ ^ ^^ 's^^ 
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of the carriage with his man behind him, holding 
a lantern, and great was the consternation of 
both at what they saw. 

"Why Horace, my boy," said the doctor, 
" what *8 come to you ? And you, Sam, look a 
shade or two more alarming. Who has been be- 
labouring you both ? " 

" A friend of Master Crook's," replied Sam ; 
" but there 's nothing the matter with me. Will 
you give a helping hand to get Horace into the 
house ? I am afraid he is a good deal hnrf 

" I fear he is," said the doctor, as Horace 
at the first touch groaned and fainted again. 
"There's a broken bone somewhere. Roger, 
run in for a stout mattress/' 

Eoger obeyed with great promptitude ; and 
Horace was lifted carefully out, and carried into 
the house. 

Great was the lamentation over him there I 
Mrs Randal met the procession in the hall, and 
frightened by Horace's white face, was instantly 
seized with a fear that he was dead. 

"Not so bad as that," replied the doctor, 
*' though I am afraid he is much hurt. Here, 
you look after Sam's bruises^ and send Norton in 
to me." 
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Mr Norton was Mr Eandal's assistant,— the 
last of a long list of Dr Christopher's successors ; 
and while he and Mr Bandal were shut np toge- 
ther over some mysterious process with Horace, 
Mrs Bandal took Sam up to one of her boys' 
rooms, where he could bathe his face, and give 
her an account of what had happened at the same 
time. 

" And there are the Rudds expecting the doc- 
tor,'* remarked Sam, when he had come to the 
end of his story. " I suppose he will soon be 
able to go to them. That was the business that 
set me wandering to-night." 

" Well, it was a mercy something did,** replied 
Mrs Eandal, " or poor Horace might have been 
killed outright. Dear me ! what a thing to hap- 
pen on our quiet road. Why, my boys have 
gone to and fro often enough without being mo- 
lested." 

'^ The chaise was the attraction, I expect," said 
Sam. " I wonder how he came to be in it alone ? " 

" I don't know. He and my boys have been 
spending the evening at the Kennets', and per- 
haps Horace, having the carriage, would not 
wait till they sent a servant for him. He i& ^^dbj 
wilful, you know ; but Phil ani Uarq nt^ *w^ 
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us about it when they come back. Now, Sam, 
you've not half done surely I" 

" Yes, I have, thank you. There 's not much 
the matter now." 

" Oh, isn't there ! Why, you would frighten 
your mother out of her wits if you went home 
like that ! Here, let me see what I can do with 
your eye. It is swelling terribly ! " 

Sam submitted with a shy red face to Mn 
Eandal's ministrations. His eye would be n^urlj 
well before he got home, he said; but Mrs 
Kandal, who had had more experience of such 
misadventures with her own boys, knew better, 
and decided at last that it would be best for Mrs 
Carter's nerves to hide it away altogether under 
a silk handkerchief. 

When that was done they went down-stairs 
again, being anxious to know how Horace was 
going on; and Sam, bethinking himself once 
more, in the little pause of waiting that followed, 
of the business he had been sent upon, remarked 
that he hoped Mr Kandal would soon be disen- 
gaged, as they were afraid Mrs Eudd was in some 
danger that night. 

" Yes, he was ^ust starting for the common 
when you came "opr t«^\\^^'^'^^^^^^' '''^'^•o^^ 
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ill-looking fellow, Roger said, brought the 
message/' 

" Ah, that was our friend the highwayman," 
returned Sam. ''I found him at Crook's cot- 
tage, and thinking he would be glad to earn six- 
pence, sent him on with the message.** 

" And I wonder he took the trouble to deliver 
it. But, my dear Sam, how could you have 
anything to do with such a fellow ? His looks 
even frightened Roger ! " 

" Well, I didn't like them, but it would be 
rather hard on a man if everybody turned his bajk 
on him because he did not seem exactly pleasant.'' 

" Ah, you have your father's loose notions, Sam ; 
but they don't answer in the end. It is better 
to be a little sharp, and know whom you are 
encouraging. I wish you had kept your sixpence 
in your own pocket." 

" No, I am quite satisfied about that," returned 
Sam. " Even a rogue gets hungry at times, you 
know ; and if we can make him earn his loaf 
honestly It 's so much gain on both sides." 

" And nicely he repaid you ! '* 

"But that was his look-out. I did not of 
course expect him to turn up again so uni^ks.- 
Bantly. There 's the doctor, 1 fti\Ti\?L?' 



I 
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But it was Alice and the boys coming in from 
their visit in the town ; and there was an ex- 
clamation from each as they caught sight of Sam's 
red bandaged face. 

" EJAlloa I " said Philip, " so you 've had it out 
at last, and got the worst of it 1 " 

" As to that, I can't say," returned Sam, *^ as 
the other side hasn't turned up to the light 
yet." 

" But did Will go down then ? " asked Harry. 
^' You look as if you had half a dozen times ! " 

"And feel like it too," replied Sam^ putting 
his hand to his face, which was getting uncom- 
fortable. "It wasn't pleasant, I can assure 
you." 

" I should think not," said Philip ; and then 
he and Harry looked rather mystified, and began 
to suspect that they were not perhaps quite on 
the right track. 

" Has anything been the matter, mother ? ** 
asked Philip ; but Mrs Kandal was called away 
just then by the doctor, and he was obliged to 
go to Sam for information. 

" Why, you seem to know all about it already," 
repHed Sam. 

"No, we don'V' »ai^ ^^rrj \ '^\\»^^ w^-^ ^ 
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guess, and so you must tell us the rights of it. 
Has anybody been knocking into you on the 
road ? " 

" Oh dear, I hope not ! " said Alice ; and then 
they got round Sam, and as he was conscious of 
not looking particularly pleasant, he was glad 
when the doctor put his head in, and asked him 
if he was ready to start homewards. 

"Yes quite, sir," replied Sam. "How is 
Horace ? " 

" Well, he Ul do for a while, now, I hope, but 
it is an ugly case — worse than I expected.^ 

" Oh that 's it, is it ? " said Philip with a pro- 
longed whistle, and an idea that he was on the 
right track at last. " I knew how it would end," 
and he and Harry pressed round Sam to know 
when and where the iBght had come oflF. 

" In the lane at ten o' clock," repUed the doc- 
tor, who saw the boys were mystified, and was 
in no hurry to set them right. "And after 
Horace had been thrashed to within some half 
inch or so of his life, Sam had the conscience to 
bring him round here to see what I could do with 
him. Now, good-night, boys ; and just see if you 
can go to bed quietly for once in your lives ! " 

They did not look very imx^\i ^vs^o&^Vi ^<^ 
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80, however, which was scarcely to be wondered 
at ; but Mr Randal hurried Sam off, leaving them 
to get further information where they could; and 
the carriage set off towards Shutterworth. 

" It's lucky for you that I have business in your 
direction, Sam," said the doctor, " as you would 
hardly have liked to go back alone to-night." 

" No, it 's pleasanter to have company, though 
I don't mind the road, as I am used to it." 

"But not to a terrific combat midway; that 
must have shaken your nerves a little. It would 
mine, supposing I had ventured to engage in it, 
which I rather doubt, unless Eoger had under- 
taken to support me; but lads of your age can 
go through anything witli a little courage to back 
them. I suppose you had a good stick to lay 
about the fellow ? " 

" No, papa offered me his, but as I never carry 
one, I didn't take it Of course I was sorry for 
it afterwards." 

" I should think you were with such unplea- 
sant odds against you ! However, you will have 
the satisfaction of being regarded as a hero among 
us for the next week to come." 

But Sam did not &qq awy eomfort in that ; and 
his face, which waa a\x^a^^ ^^^ ^xv^x^'^^ \:>s\';^'t^ 
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unpleasantly at the prospect. For the last week 
or so he had been set down as a coward, — a dis- 
tinction that of the two he thought must be the 
least troublesome to its owner. 

" It 's a serious matter though," continued the 
doctor, " and I suppose I shall have to drive on 
to Beechlands to-night to tell Mr Grantham. If 
Horace had not possessed the pig-headedness of 
the family it would never have happened." 

" How do you mean ? " 

** Why, if he had waited as he ought to have 
done for Mr Lynn, who had been dining at the 
Temples', and was to have called for Horace on 
his road back; but having the pony carriage 
with him, and a grudge probably, as usual, 
against his tutor, Horace went off by himself, 
and now he will have to suffer for it.*' 

" Not heavily, I hope.*' 

"Well, yes, I fear he will. There is a rib 
broken, and symptoms of still worse internal in- 
jury. The fellow must have pitched him out of 
the carriage, and then, probably, driven over him." 

" No, I don't think he did that. But Horace 
never ought to have let him get in. The whip 
would have prevented it, m Ike^ota^^^^^ ^gsvs^s^ 
at full apeed,^^ 
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" Well, it might, with a strong hand to use it ; 
hut Horace hasn't that. His wisest course, when 
the fellow once got in, would have heen to jump 
out and leave the carriage to its fate. It would 
not have been any great loss ; but I suppose he 
had too much spirit to give up without a struggle. 
How did you come to be on the road to-night ? 
Were you at the Kennets' too ?" 

" No, papa had sent me to ask you to go down 
to the Rudds ! " 

" But I had the message from somebody else ; 
and was starting when you drove up." 

" Yes, the man who delivered it was the author 
of all the mischief to-night," returned Sam. " I 
made his acquaintance on the road, and finding 
him in great distress, was glad of an excuse to let 
him earn an honest sixpence. But I shall be 
more careful whom I employ for the future." 

" I hope you will, Sam. I 'd rather not have 
highwaymen round at my back-door on dark 
nights, if it 's all the same to you. They might 
find it as easy to pitch me out of the window as 
Horace out of a chaise. Roger said he was an 
ill-looking fellow, I remember, but knowing that 
SAutterworth is not leiti^uxVaXAa i^Y Us beauty, 
I did not pay m\xc\v ^VleuNACixv \.^ 'Cwi ^^^^jc^^v. 
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And so the fellow turned back afterwards^ and 
attacked Horace ? " 

"Yes; he must have waylaid him a short 
distance beyond the turnpike. Horace could 
only just have passed it, and probably said 
good-night to Master Crook, whom . I left 
standing at his door. I wonder the old man 
did not hear his shouts for help the next 
minute." 

" Well, he is a little deaf, you know, and had 
most likely shut himself in for the night. It 
was lucky that you heard, however, Sam, or it 
might have gone worse with Horace than it did. 
And now you will have to be my patient too for 
the next few days. There 's an ugly bruise or 
two in your face that will want looking to, but I 
don't think the case is pressing enough to detain 
me to-night." 

"I should think not," replied Sam; "I've 
had plenty of cold water already, thanks to Mrs 
Kandal; and so I expect to be all right to« 
morrow." 

"Well, I*m afraid your expectations won't 
be quite fulfilled. But I '11 come and see." 

" Thank you, you '11 be very welcome," Sam 
answered; and then, aB tTa.^ ^iomsjt <i1 "Ow^NassRi 
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leading to the viUage was reached, he bade the 
doctor good-night and hurried home. 

Martha admitted him ; and at the dark gate, 
where he could not be seen, Sam paused to ask 
if his mother had gone to bed. 

'' Yes, Master Sam ; but Master 's in the 
study." 

So Sam went there at once, and ghading 
himself behind the door, asked the vicar if he 
should be alarmed at the sight of an object. 

" Not if he is able to report himself," was the 
answer. 

" Oh, perfectly," replied Sam, venturing farther 
into the room. "There's nothing the matter 
but a bruise or two, which Mrs Bandal thought 
fit to tie up." 

" And how did you come by them ? " asked 
the vicar, putting down his pen with rather an 
unsteady hand. 

Sam recounted his adventure as lucidly as he 
could; and then the vicar proposed their ad- 
journing to the dining-room for a glass of wine, 
of which, he said, he stood greatly in need, if 
Sam did not. 

"Well, I am rather huugcy, pa^ja/* replied 
Sam; and finding \^:i^\» "^V^iix^Cti^ V^^\^&x. ^-^^ 
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bread and cheese on the table for him, he set to 
work upon his supper with great zest, while the 
vicar sat near, quietly watching him. 

"It has not spoilt your appetite, Sam," he 
said. 

" No, papa, that seldom fails under any cir- 
cumstances. But I really have finished now.*' 

" Then before we part, my boy, we will thank 
our Heavenly Father for His great mercies to us 
to-night." 

They knelt down together; and the vicar's 
voice, as he uttered his heartfelt thanksgiving, 
was a little unsteady, but when he rose he was 
quite himself again, and wished Sam a cheerful 
good-night. 

" And when you go that road in the dark 
again, Sam," he said, " I hope you will take my 
stick." 

" yes, papa, and anyone else's you like ; " and 
Sam went to his room, and slept soundly, under 
the pleasant impression that everybody was per- 
fectly easy on his account ; but Mr Carter, who 
had been more moved by what had happened 
than he cared to show, scarcely closed his eyes 
all night 



CHAPTER XIV. 

When Sam woke up the next morning, it was 
to take in the perplexing fact that he had sud- 
denly become famous. Somebody, he recollected, 
and with more reason no doubt, had done the 
same thing before ; but who it was, or what his 
exploits were, he could not in the least remember. 
So being puzzled, and having, besides, overslept 
himself, he sat up in bed, looking and feeling 
dreadfully stupid, while his mother kissed him 
rather tearfully, and the boys stood round staring 
and asking him questions. It was intended to 
be very pleasant, Sam supposed, but he did not 
find it so ; and as soon as his mother had gone 
down- stairs, he remarked that he should be glad 
to have his room to himself, — an intimation that 
Janey pried over as unkind, considering what had 
happened, and thai Christy resisted by planting 
iimself firmly at Wie io^^» ^^ '^^'ai^\i'^\^^^x^^vsr 
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manding to hear all about it over again. But 
Sam was not in the mood to oblige him ; he had 
had enough of the story himself, he said, and 
now wanted to be allowed to get up, and take his 
breakfast in peace. 

" But I '11 bring you some," replied Christy, 
who was slightly excited, " and then you can tell 
me while you are eating it." 

" Thank you. I 'd rather do one thing at a 
time. Oh, there 's Mary I Will you please take 
off the twins 9 " 

But Mary was too much bewildered to pay 
much attention to the entreaty. She had heard 
some confused account of Sam's adventure down- 
stairs, and was now as eager as any one else for 
further information. So, being an easy-tempered 
lad, Sam resigned himself to circumstances, and 
answered questions right and left till everybody 
was satisfied except Christy, who seemed anxious 
on the subject of Master Crook's " company," and 
wanted to know what had become of him. 

« 

" I can't say," returned Sam ; " but when he 
turns up again, it 's to be hoped that he will get 
the best of the fight." 

** No, it isn't ; because then the boys would say 
jrou were a coward, as thej Si5L\i^\a\^r 
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" I suppose they would ; but at the same time 
thay might leave me to get up in peace. Now 
then ! " And not being obliged to stand on much 
ceremony with Christy, Sam made a plunge at 
him, which sent him spinning down-stairs with 
great expedition. 

At breakfast the vicar wanted to know, as he 
rapidly dispensed the morning portions of bread 
and butter, whether Sam had delivered his mes- 
sage at the Eandals the night before. 

" Yes, and left the doctor on his way to the 
common, papa," replied Sam. " I wonder how 
Mrs Rudd is/' 

*' You might go and see if you were not such 
an object, for I hardly expect you will settle down 
to much work to-day." 

" No, I daresay his head aches, poor boy,'* said 
Mrs Carter, who cuuld scarcely take her eyes off 
Sam, and had just passed up a cup of strong tea 
to Charley in place of the usual mug of milk and 
water, — a mistake which that young gentleman 
hailed with considerable satisfaction. 

"Oh no, I am all right, mamma," replied 
Sam ; "my head is pretty tough, like the rest of 
me." 
f '* And there wiW \>e "S.at%.^^ \» \xi^\x^ ^\st 
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too," pursued Mr Carter. " Probably he came 
off even worse than you did, Sam." 

*^ Yes, papa, I am afraid he did ; '' and Sam 
added that the doctor had thought him gravely 
injured, — information he had preferred to with- 
hold from his father the night before. 

" Poor boy ! that will be a sad trouble at 
Beechlands," replied the vicar. " I dare say Mr 
Bandal took care to let Mr Grantham know 
what had happened." 

" Yes, he intended to go on and tell him him- 
self after he had seen Mrs Eudd. And to-day," 
continued Sam, with a hot face, "he said he 
should come in to see after me. There wasn't 
the least occasion for it, of course, but I did not 
like to say so." 

"No; it would not have looked very civil," 
replied Mr Carter. " Besides, I do not suppose 
that he will put you on his sick list unless it is 
necessary." 

And the idea of big Sam turning invalid seemed 
so ridiculous that there was a laugh round the 
table, in which even Mrs Carter joined; and 
everybody got on after that with a better 
appetite. 

Bat the work did not pTO^Q»& «iQ ^^ ^s^^ok^^s^ 
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that day. Christy preferred going through per- 
formances of the last night's fray, with Jessie for 
Master Crook's " company," to doing his lessons; 
and Sam had so many interruptions from sym- 
pathising visitors that his Euclid, whenever he 
had a few minutes to hestow on it, seemed more 
hewildering than ever. 

Early in the afternoon the doctor paid his 
promised call, and hrought them news of the two 
patients in whom they were specially interested. 
Mrs Eudd, they had already heard, was slightly 
better, hut they were glad to have the tidings 
confirmed, and then asked how Horace was 
going on, — a question that was followed by a 
prolonged shake of the head from the doctor. 

"He might do well enough," he replied, "if he 
were not such a wilful lad. There is no getting 
him to hear reason. Just now he is clamouring 
to be taken home; and I daresay he will go 
before it is safe for him to turn round in his 
bed." 

" Has Mr Grantham seen him ? " asked Mrs 
Carter. 

"Yes; he was with us the first thing this 
morning, and, fox a wonder, did not uphold the 
lad in his proud oibalma-c^ \ \i\i\.\'CtC\\^VOvi^'(^^ 
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to see that there is rather too much of it in him, 
even for a Grantham, and would be glad to have 
it brought down a little. Now, Sam, let me have 
a look at your bruises." 

But they were not worth inspecting, Sam said > 
and he was so slow and clumsy in undoing the 
silk handkerchief that everybody laughed at him, 
except Mrs Carter, who looked rather white and 
tremulous. 

" Did you ever see such a shamefaced hero ?" 
said the doctor. " Who would imagine he had 
carried himself so manfully last night I Here, 
Mrs Carter, suppose you take your work to the 
window for a minute." 

Mrs Carter obeyed, and then the cuts on Sam's 
head underwent a grave examination. 

" There 's not so much amiss," remarked the 
doctor, at last. "I expected some tremendous 
bumps from the look of affairs last night, but he 
seems to have slept himself into tolerable trim 
again. So you may come and look at him, if 
you like, Mrs Carter; and I think a little of 
your sticking-plaster is almost all we shall 
want." 

It was a great comfort to everybody to hear 
that, and Sam, who could Tio\i «.^^ \iv\Dss^x ^'^ 
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marked that he supposed there was no further 
need then for his wearing the handkerchief. 

" Well, I did not say that," returned the doc- 
tor ; " you may still he an ohject, though not so 
had a one as I had expected ; " and Sam had to 
snhroit forthwith to some slight attentions, which 
were intended, the doctor said, as a preparatory 
process to the application of the sticking-plaster; 
and was directed hesides to keep himself within 
doors for the next few days. 

During that time Leonard had the good feeling 
to apologise to Sam for having seemed to take part 
with Horace and the Bandals against him in 
douhting his courage. 

" Not that I really did, Sam," he continued ; 
" it was only what those fellows said that annoyed 
me. 

" But you shouldn't have listened to them," re- 
plied Sam. " It would have taken them a long 
while to make me helieve anything against you." 

" Perhaps it would ; but it is not pleasant to 
hear your own hrother abused." 

" No ; but if the abuse is not deserved, I don't 
see that any one need care much about it. Do 
you remember fti^ la)o\^ ol VJcvfc c\^\wwcv wid his 
asB ? " 
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"Yes," replied Leonard colouring a little; 
"but I don't see what that has to do with it." 

" Why this much," said Sam, " that if we are 
to let our neighbours decide how we are to act, I 
•am afraid that we shall give nobody satisfaction, 
and be losers into the bargain." 

" But you would not have liked those fellows 
to go on thinking you were a coward," objected 
Leonard. 

" Perhaps not ; though I don't know that it 
would have troubled me greatly. Besides, I am 
in some doubt as to whether they ever did." 

" Are you ? " said Leonard, opening his eyes 
very wide. " But then, what could induce them 
to say you were ? " 

" Only their idleness, which makes folks glad 
to encourage the least prospect of a little excite- 
ment," was the reply. " Did you ever see them 
refuse to associate with Arthur Temple, although 
everybody knows that he torments the younger 
boys at Dr Burt's, and is afraid to stand up 
against a lad in his own class 1 " 

" No ; because he is really below notice one 
way or the other." 

"Exactly; there would be no poaRvbvlvl'^ <5kl 
petting him on to what tticy v?o^3W ^i'si^ ^ ^^^ 
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fight under any circumstances ; and if they had 
thought I was equally tender of myself, they 
would have let me alone too." 

''Perhaps they would," replied Leonard; "but 
still I am very glad that you have proved them 
in the wrong." 

"As to that, I can't say I care much," said 
Sam, reaching down a book for a good after- 
noon's work. " I am glad to have been some 
help to Horace, and to have prevented a rascal 
from making off with his ill-got gains ; but the 
probability of having raised myself in the esti- 
mation of the two Eandals is not the least satis- 
faction to me." 

But it was to Leonard, who went about with 
his head a trifle higher. Besides being deeply 
attached to Sam, he had always, except where 
there was a slight difference of opinion on points 
relating to gentlemanly deportment, had a warm 
admiration for him, which was one cause of his 
having been so much annoyed when he found 
others not equally appreciative of Sam's honest, 
manly qualities, and Sam himself in no hurry to 
disprove the unpleasant things that were said 
against him. "ftu^. xvo^ ^W llaa.t was past, and 
what was oi xaoie \xc\\sot\^\v^^ \»^ "V&^-^'^sx.^N^'st- 
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haps, he began to see that, though it is highly 
desirable to comport oneself, if possible, to the 
satisfaction of lookers on, it is not advisable to 
do so at the sacrifice of justice or self-respect. 

The first time Sam went out was to pay a 
visit to the Rudds. An ugly cut on the fore- 
head still necessitated the use of the silk bandage; 
added to which uncomely decoration he carried 
a basket containing little delicacies for Mrs 
Rudd ; and Leonard, who was standing at one of 
the front windows when Sam started, watched 
him across the court with something very like 
a groan over the hopelessness of ever seeing Sanji 
look like a hero, however he might act. 

But Sam, perfectly unconscious of the disap- 
pointment he was causipg, journeyed pn in great 
content. Certainly the basket did not make 9, 
nice finish to his appearance, but h^ was never 
very solicitous on that score, and did not pay 
any attention to the little article, beyond trying 
to carry it daintily, for fear of damaging its 
contents. At the turn of the road he came sud- 
denly on the two Randals, bound, perhaps, on ^ 
friendly visit tq the vicarage ; and they stared at 
Sam as though the sight of him in one of the 
Shutterworth lanes was a moa\. «^xT^T^&YCi%^'^^^J^»- 
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"Halloa, Sam," said Philip, "I should have 
thought you would have given all that up now." 

"All what?" returned Sam,— "the basket? 
What *s the good so long as somebody must carry 
it ? Are you going to the vicarage ? " 

" Yes ; we meant to call on you, but it seems 
you are never at homo." 

" Well, I did not know that you wanted me, 
or I might have stayed in ; but there *s Leonard. 
He never, inconveniences himself or his friends 
by carrying ungentlemanly loads." 

" And I wish you would follow his example," 
said Philip ; " it is really too ridiculous of you. 
I hoped you meant to show a little spirit, and be 
more like one of us." 

" Thank you ; you are very kind, but I am 
afraid that I shouldn't succeed." 

" yes, you would," said Harry, with his usual 
blundering good-nature. " Why shouldn't you 
as well as Leonard ? I don't see any difference." 

" But you see I am pre-engaged," replied Sam, 
holding up his basket. " I could not quite make 
up my mind to part with this altogether, and it 
might spoil all the rest. How is Horace going 
on?" 

"Very bad\y, 1 tjcca ♦eix€\^r ^«^\^^^\^\V 
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•* He would be moved home to-day against every- 
body's wish, and then got so much worse that 
papa was obliged to go over to Beechlands again 
to see him." 

*^ But so far as his company was concerned, 
we were very glad to be quit of him," remarked 
Harry. "He nearly wore mamma out, and 
would not let either of us go near him." 

" Which was excessively bad taste, you 'U al- 
low,"said Philip, laughing, "But Horace sees that 
he has placed himself in an extremely unpleas- 
ant position, and fears, perhaps, that we may 
turn his own weapons now against himself." 

" But as you might hit at the wrong mark in 
his case, as you did in mine, I hope you 11 let it 
alone," replied Sam, quietly. 

Philip tried to look rather scornful for a mo- 
ment ; and then the idea of playing off digni- 
fied airs on a lad with a bandaged head and a 
basket, seemed so very ridiculous that he wisely 
gave up, and shook hands with Sam instead. 

" Well, good-bye," he said ; " we did make a 
mistake, and I don't mind owning it ; so we shan't 
be any worse friends in the end, I daresay." 

" I am sure we shall not " i«^\\fc^^wsjL^^'^«5JX^- 
Ing Philip's grasp heaTV\\>f. kw^'vlciK^V^^f.^^ 
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on his way through the miry lane, thinking what 
a comfort it was that even the mischief that 
people try to do each other is often made to work 
for good. 

But though he had not cared for his appear- 
ance so far, Sam suddenly grew rather solicitous 
ahout it when he reached the minister's cottage. 
Patience opened the door for him with the usually 
grave corners of her mouth so brightened by 
smiles that it occurred to him for the first time 
that she was positively pretty; and following 
on that impression came a momentary feeling 
of annoyance that be had not stayed at home 
until he was in more presentable trim for visit- 
ing. But it was no use to give in his basket, 
and then attempt to make off with all speed 
now. Patience was evidently in the mood for 
a visitor, and there was no esoaping her. So 
Sam allowed himself to be marched up to the 
fireside, where he sat down in the minister's 
great chair with a smile of amusement at 
his own folly ; and then resigned himself to be 
comfortable, notwithstanding a decided con- 
sciousness that his looks were not quite so 
agreeable as tlaey m\^\. \^^'^^ \i^^\\. But the 
light was fortunale\>j U^m^\ ^^^ Nxvi^^^ ^'^ 
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little cottage, where the window was shaded by 
the drab curtains, it was almost dark except in 
the one pleasant spot on the hearth where the 
firelight was shining fuU on Patience Rudd's 
face. In that direction, of course, Sam looked till 
the cause of aU its brightness suddenly occurred 
to him, and he remarked that he saw that there 
was no need to ask her how her mother was. 

** No, she is so much better. Dr Bandal was 
quite surprised at the change in her this morning. 
Dear mother, I shall never know how to be grate- 
ful enough to everybody for their kindness to 
her." And Patience sat meditating over her 
happiness till Sam seemed quite fol^gotten. 

He did not mind that, however, as it was very 
pleasant to watch her, and something quite new, 
for his own home offered no such peaceful study. 
Everybody was generally on the move there, from 
Mary down to the energetic baby, and so quiet 
Patience, with her brown eyes, brown hair, and 
soberly- fashioned dress of the same hue, rather 
puzzled as well as pleased Sam ; and he contem- 
plated her quite contentedly from the depths of 
the minister's chair till she suddenly bethought 
herself of his presence, and be^^sx \si \»I:^ 
again. 
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"At first, when dear mother was ill," alie 
said, " our being so far away from all our own 
people seemed such a sad trouble to me. You 
see I felt we had some kind of claim on them, 
and that they would have helped and comforted 
us." 

'' But strangers in a place have a claim on 
everybody," said Sam. 

'^ Yes, so you think here ; but I did not know 
it, till Mrs Carter came and counselled me, as my 
dear mother might have done. And now I feel 
so much ashamed of my foolish fears and pre- 
judices." 

"But they were natural, I suppose," re- 
marked Sam. 

" Yes, the fears perhaps, though I ought not 
even to have had them ; but the prejudices were 
far worse. Do you know I always fancied that only 
we and our people were right, and that it would 
be useless to look for Christian love elsewhere ? " 

" Ah, that was a mistake, certainly," said Sam, 
greatly relieved to find that even prim Miss 
Patience could fall into error occasionally. 

" Yes ; and I have felt so much happier since 
I found it out. "WVv^w Mi Carter was reading 
to dear mother 0Tvl\v^^'Q^^^'c^^'iS^^^^^^'^'^^^'^'^% 
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that Scripture, *Witk all that in every place call 
upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both 
theirs, and ours/ came suddenly into my mind, and 
I seemed to see directly who His people were, ' all 
that call upon His name,' and that I had been 
very wicked in limiting them to one little sect." 

" Ah, you found that the Lord's people com- 
prise a wider community than ' our people,' " re- 
plied Sam, smiling. 

" I did indeed, and was so thankful for it ; 
and I will try for the future not to say * our ' 
any more, but it is a way we get into." 

" And can do no harm, Miss Patience, if you 
include in the phrase a few good folks outside 
the chapel. When that difficulty is once got 
over, the 'our 'will have nothing objectionable 
in it." 

Patience laughed, and, looking up at Sam from 
her musing mood, suddenly noticed, in a flash of 
the firelight, the handkerchief that was tied round 
his forehead, and all their good understanding 
was gone in a minute. She got up from her 
kneeling position on the soft rug, and the corners 
of her mouth, which Sam had thought so pretty 
the moment before, were screwed down as ri^ldl^ 
OB Martha's, 
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" You have had an accident, I suppose," she 
said, pointing for a moment to the silk handker- 
chief. 

" Oh, dear no, I have not," replied Sam, com- 
posedly. 

" Then why do you wear that ? " 

" Simply because there is an tigly cut under- 
neath, that people might not like to see." 

" And yet you have not had an accident. Oh 
1 am so sorry ! " 

" But it 's nothing to matter, thank you." 

"The hurt may not be," replied Patience, 
'' but all the rest must matter a great deal, and 
that is what I am so sorry for. Becky was 
telling me the other day of some wicked lads 
wanting you to quarrel, but I felt so sure you 
would not, and so did she. I hope you will never 
do it again ! " 

" I hope not. Miss Patience, as fighting is ex- 
tremely unpleasant." 

There was a look of amusement in Sam's face 
that Patience did not at all like, and she set 
about unloading the little basket, by way of a 
hint to him that the sooner he went away the 
better. There 'wa.ft a \i\\^V\a^\dxj.^ \<ally^ and 
Bomo delicate biBcwita ol^x^ CwW^ ^^H>^\a»xc^^ 
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facture ; but Patience seemed more inclined to 
cry than rejoice over those articles. 

" Have you ever thought what a grief it would 
be to your father/' she said, *' if you should set a 
bad example among his people ? " 

" No," replied Sam, ** and if I did, I am afraid 
he would be selfish enough to bemoan chiefly 
over me." 

" But surely nothing could be worse than that," 
said Patience, with reference again to the hand- 
kerchief. 

'' As a matter of taste, I daresay not," replied 
Sam ; and, hearing a heavy foot on the stakcase, 
he seized his basket to make a hasty retreat, but 
was not quick enough to avoid seeing the minis- 
ter, and getting a second lecture on the same 
subject as Patience's, but rather more solemn 
and unpleasant. 

It was too bad altogether, Sam thought; people 
ought to know him better than to believe, on such 
slight evidence, that he had been getting up a 
squabble on his own account ; but if they chose 
to take up such a notion he was not going to 
set them right. Sam felt decidedly out of humour, 
which was scarcely to be wondered at ; and hi\skc^ 
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he was hailed, near home, by Mr Lynn, he gave 
him rather a surly answer. 

" Ah, I thought you would not like it," said 
Mr Ljmn. 

** Like what ? " asked Sam. 

" Why, your notoriety as a hero. It aeems 
rather to have disturbed your spirit." 

" Well, I have scarcely had enough of it to 
judge of the effect. Just now I am groaning over 
a couple of lectures that have been given me for 
being a bully and a reprobate." 

" But what can you expect if you will go about 
in that style ? People are not disposed to regard 
a black bandage as commendable until better in- 
formed." 

" No, and I did not choose to stand up for 
the respectability of mine, so I have lost 
the minister's esteem for good, and the next 
time mamma has a basket to send in his 
direction, I am afraid she will have to find an- 
other messenger. So you have Horace back 
again."^ 

" Yes, greatly against everybody's wish. But 
you know the family peculiarity, and Horace 
has inherited latlciet mote than the usual share 
of it." 
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''Well, I am glad he is able to exercise it. 
From what Dr Randal said the other day, I was 
afraid Horace would have been obliged to be his 
prisoner for another week at least." 

" And so he ought to have been; but it was no 
use telUng him so, and he has been considerably 
worse, of course, for nis removal to-day." 

" And you have had a holiday this week, I 
suppose,'* said Sam. 

'^ Indeed, that is a great mistake. I have 
worked harder than usual, or, at all events, more 
unpleasantly » The lad has wanted me to amuse 
him, and that has been fifty times worse than 
teaching, as I have not had the satisfaction of 
being able to inflict a little punishment when 
necessary. If this goes on much longer, there *11 
be nothing for me to do but to give up." 

However, as that had been the one course be- 
fore Mr Ljmn ever since he first came to Beech- 
lands, Sam did not pay much attention to the 
threat 

" Oh, Horace will soon be all right again, I 
daresay," he said, " and then things will go on 
much as usual." 

" But perhaps I may not," growled Mr Lynn. 
^^The boyhaB not BhoYiTi\as\^fe«ja»'ra!^«^^S^*^5iS!i 
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last few days, and the next time you find him 
l3dng helpless under a hedge, I hope you will leave 
him there." 

*^ That you may have the satisfaction of going 
to the rescue," replied Sam. 

*' No, indeed, I have had enough of him ;" and 
Mr L3mn was so thoroughly out of sorts, that 
when the vicarage was reached, he positively re- 
fused to go in, and was deaf even to the mention 
of the tea-tahle, which had usually irresistihle 
attractions for him. 

" No, your mother will expect me to be the 
bearer of a message from Beechlands, Sam," he 
said, " and as I am not, I *11 keep away." 

" But you have nothing to do with them," re- 
joined Sam. 

" Yes, I have, while t am under the same roof, 
I suppose ; but that may not be for long ! " and 
Mr Lynn struck off into the field adjoining the 
vicarage, leaving Sam to carry his empty basket 
in-doors, and wonder, perhaps, as he set it down 
on the first convenient ledge that came in his 
way, whether he should ever be forgiven at the 
Kudds*, and have a pleasant smile from Patience 
again. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Before the scar in Sam's forehead had quite 
disappeared, a second evening came round for Mr 
Carter's little service at Tom Byan's cottage. 

" And I suppose I shall have to do without 
my clerk again, Sam i you are hardly fit to appear^ 
yet in such a capacity." 

" But they are not over p^Jticular down there, 
papa," returned Sam, " and I should not he sur- 
prised if I found a friend or two in the same 
plight to sympathise with me." 

" I hope not," returned Mr Carter ; hut the 
discussion ended in Sam going and entering on 
his duty of leading the opening hymn with his 
usual zest. Then, having a little leisure to glance 
round, he made the discovery in some amaze- 
ment that Each el Hartley was sitting opposite 
to him, and looking greatly ashamed of herself 
for heing seen at such a gathering. It was not 
church certainly, hvX mue\. \iscs^ >i^KCL*^^ ^^isi^* 
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objectionable thing to it in her estimation ; and 
when, at the close of the little service, they found 
her lingering outside the cottage door, no one 
was greatly surprised to find her in a more surly 
mood than usual. 

"You didn't expect to see me here to-night, 
sir," she said. 

"No, I didnV' replied the vicar, "but you 
are very welcome for all that. How is Jane ? " 

" Much worse than when you see her last, sir. 
It was her as made me come to-night." 

" I thought she would. The next best blessing 
to being godly one's-self, Rachel, is to have a godly 
child. And that is why I have always had good 
hope of you." 

"Well, my coming here won't make much 
difference one way or the other," returned Rachel. 
"It was only church I held out against, and 
my mind ain't changed yet about that." 

" But it is moving in the right direction," said 
the vicar. " Nobody stops at Ryan's cottage." 

"That's no reason nobody ain't going to, sir. 
I 've kept my word a many years, and I 'm not 
likely to break it now." 
"Not till you ft(i^ ^^I'aX. \\.^'^\i^'«w\&^at to do 
BO, Eachel. T\ie "LotS!^ \not^ \^ ^X^^Tv-^^-t ^^j^ 
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ours, and when He says we are to do His will, 
and we say we won't, the sooner we give way 
the better/' 

" Ah well, we shall see, sir. Good-night ; " and 
Rachel turned off in the direction of her own 
cottage. 

Before the week closed, poor Jane had sunk to 
her rest; and on the following Sunday it some- 
how seemed quite natural that Rachel should 
find her way into church. She did not look so 
much ashamed of the proceeding as when she 
attended the meeting, probably because there was 
too great a weight of sorrow at her heart for her 
to think of anything else Sam was standing in 
the porch as she entered, marshalling his boys 
in proper order into the church ; and he grasped 
Rachel's hand warmly as she passed him. 

" Thank you, Master Sam," said Rachel, 
without raising her eyes, " it 's pleasant to have 
a welcome." 

" But you are sure of finding one here, Rachel," 
returned Sam. "It's always ready for every 
one of us." 

Rachel muttered something in return, but not 
in her usually defiant tone, and ^wwftjl<:i\s.^^"^^:\ 
and sadly. 
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Just behind her came Mr Grantham, stooping 
more than Sam had ever seen him do before. 
The last of the boys had disappeared by that 
time, but Sam lingered for a moment, and looked 
at him with the kindness he always felt towards 
the old and helpless, but did not venture on 
offering the friendly greeting he had given Rachel, 
not knowing how it might be taken. However, 
much to his surprise, Mr Grantham himself 
volunteered the first advance. 

'^ I have been intending to call on you all the 
week," he said, " but have not been able. You 
must have thought very ill of the omission." 

Sam could affirm very truly that he had not . 
and then, as he relinquished Mr Grantham's 
hand, a small one close by was held out to 
take it. 

" Ah, Christy," said Mr Grantham, colouring 
slightly, " so you are here I " 

" Yes, grandpapa ; " and, in his old-fashioned 
way Christy remarked that he hoped Mr Gran- 
tham was quite well. 

" As well as I ever hope to be, my child," was 
the sad answer ; and the old man stood holding 
the little hand in. a lio\i\i\^^ ^^^xA, -^oj^ that 
made more tban oiv^ \)^.?.^ct-^>l Xx^^^-t V^-t^-asa- 
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ment in the porch to look at him. He had 
shaken hands with Christy once before in the 
same place, but without any suspicion then of 
the near tie between them ; but, knowing it now, 
and looking down into the clear earnest face of 
his little grandson, which brought before him, 
probably, more than one touching memory, he 
did not seem to know how to part with him. 

" I hope Horace is better, sir," said Sam. 

" Yes," replied Mr Grantham, moving on, at 
last, slowly and reluctantly; ''and I think he 
had some message to send you by Mr Lynn. 
Have you seen him ? " 

** No, not all the week " 

''Ah, indeed! I thought he was a constant 
guest of yours. But probably you will see him 
soon now." 

No doubt they should, Sam thought, if he had 
a message to bring, which was precisely what he 
had been waiting for; and Sam followed Mr 
Grantham into church, feeling rather troubled in 
mind as to what he might be called upon to do. 
Not to go to Beechlands, he hoped, on the un- 
pleasant errand of paying Horace a formal calL 
But there was his mother striking the first chords 
of an anibem as he walked Afiwrv VJci^^JAs^^ft^. ^o^ 
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he tried to drive all smaU perplexities out of his 
head. 

As Sam had expected, Mr Lynn did not lose 
much time about bringing the message. He 
walked back with Mr Garter after the eyening 
service; and, having recovered a little of his 
sociability, remained as a matter of course to 
supper, which, after the heavy duties of the 
Sunday, was generally a tolerably substantial 
meal at the vicarage. Mr Garter was unusually 
tired. A death in the village always gave him 
a fuller church on the Sunday following it ; and 
he had tried, by impressive reference to Jane 
Hartley's short but sincere Christian course, to 
make the sad occurrence profitable to his hearers. 
So he sat a little apart, rather grave and silent, 
while Sam filled the office of carver, and dis- 
pensed around plates of beef, and remarks on 
the day's doings with great rapidity. But his 
zest for both performances was slightly cooled 
when he found that he was really expected to 
pay the dreaded visit to Beechlands the next 
day. 

" Why can't Horace wait till he gets better, 
and then come here ? " he asked. 

" Because he probably thinks he has been slow 
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enough already in making his acknowledgments 
for your timely help," replied Mr Lynn, " or at 
all events other people think so for him. Mr 
Grantham has been constantly bringing the 
matter before him this week,** 

'' And you have assisted him, I expect,'' re- 
joined Sam, a little resentfully. 

" Oh, dear no, I have not. I don't mind 
throwing out a suggestion when it seems advisable, 
but dinning a thing into anybody is not at aU 
in my way. However, there 's nothing for you 
to do now, Sam, but to go." 

** But I daresay I shall be busy," said Sam, 
helping himself to a fresh supply of beef, " or dis- 
inclined to turn out. It isn*t pleasant to go to 
a place where they have shut the door upon you 
for BO many years." 

" But you *11 find it wide open for the future 
if you choose to avail yourself of the privilege," 
replied Mr Lynn. 

Sam shrugged his shoulders a little disconso- 
lately. There was nobody at Beechlands that 
he particularly wished to see, he said, and if he 
might be allowed to choose he would far rather 
be allowed to pay a visit to Becky Morton, or 
even Rachel Hartley. 
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" But I am afraid you are not, Sam/' said Mr 
Carter, from his quiet comer, " and so you will 
liave to go and make the best of it As far as 
I am concerned I am thankful for any opening 
to a reconciliation with Mr Grantham, for our 
feud with him has been a heavy weight on my 
heart" 

"But not on your conscience," rejoined Mr 
Lynn ; *' some one else has had to bear the pres- 
sure there, and lately it has seemed to cause a 
good deal of uneasiness. Haven't you noticed 
the change in him ? " 

" Yes, it is very marked," repUed Mr Carter. 
" But do you think the old trouble has had any- 
thing to do with it ? " 

"Yes, that and the new one together — ^the 
coming of your little legacy, Mrs Carter — have 
been too much for him. When people come 
into fortune-s it sometimes makes their neigh- 
bours envious." 

"Oh, I hope not," replied Mrs Carter, ner- 
vously. " Doesn't he know how it was left me ? " 

" Yes, I told him, mamma, when I saw him 
at the RandalsV' remarked Mary ; " and he said 
that he had no m^ \.c> \xAA\fet^ with your 
claim." 
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'* But he was in a state of considerable irrita- 
tion just then," said Mr Lynn, " fancying him- 
self slighted, though with what show of reason 
I cannot say. However, matters are changed 
since then. Horace has not been acquitting 
himself quite satisfactorily; and Mr Grantham 
begins to suspect that he has a few peculiarities 
not quite befitting the dignity of a Grantham or 
even of a gentleman. That affair of the Sun- 
day school came to his ears, and annoyed him 
considerably." 

" I scarcely wonder at that," said Mr Carter ; 
" it certainly was not much to Horace's credit." 

*' So Mr Grantham thought. He has no ob- 
jection to the time-honoured failings of the 
family, but regards all vices of a less respectable 
lineage with especial horror. I don't know 
when he will take Horace into favour again, 
probably never to the same extent; and so 
there 's no saying but what he may look round 
for a more promising prot^g6 elsewhere." 

''Then he will not be able to suit himself 
here," remarked Sam, " that 's one comfort." 

" But I *m not so sure of it," replied Mr Lynn ; 
and then seeing that Mrs Carter \7«& \!^<^^E^'^ 
tearfully at the place CViml^ Qe,^\y.^-«k^ ^ 's^^t-^ 
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meal except supper, when he was generally ^t 
asleep up-stairs, he added that he was afraid he 
was making himself dreadfully disagreeable and 
had better go. 

However he did not^ of course, carry out so 
surprising a piece of self-denial as that. The 
vicarage fireside was too pleasant a place to 
leave till he was obliged ; and so, having finished 
lus supper, he drew in his chair beside the vicar 
to talk over other matters, and Mrs Carter gra- 
dually recovered her serenity. 

But she was not allowed a very long respite. 
At breakfast the next morning Mr Carter re- 
minded Sam of the visit he was expected to pay 
at Beechlands ; and a little later in the day he 
put on his best coat and started. His mother 
watched him off with tearful eyes, and wished 
that Dr Christopher and his young wife had been 
alive to rejoice in the change that was coming 
over Mr Grantham. But it could never bene- 
fit them now ; and she hovered about the 
vicarage uneasily, feeling the one great trouble of 
her life brought back quite freshly to her again, 
while Sam went on his way in no very comfort- 
able frame of mind either, and only noticed the 
bright sunshine to hope it had allured Mr 
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Grantliam to take a refreshiiig walk somewhere 
in his grounds that morning. 

But midway on his journey Sam met with a 
little pleasant diversion. He had, of course, — 
being in no hurry to reach Beechlands, — chosen 
the longest road to it, which led at one 
point into the highway; and there he came 
suddenly on Patience Eudd, who was plodding 
tranquilly homewards from some errand in the 
town. For a moment Sam felt a shy inclination 
to scramble over the hedge out of her way, but 
as it looked alarmingly prickly, and he had his 
best coat on, he thought he had better keep 
where he was, and risk getting a cold greeting. 
But to his great relief Patience seemed very glad 
to see him ; and after letting Sam shake hands 
with her in quite a friendly way, she told him 
that she was so sorry for having judged him 
wrongly at their last meeting, and that she 
should have been round to the vicarage to beg 
his pardon, only her father said it was not worth 
while. 

" I should think not," replied Sam. However, 
he had no objection to see Patience looking con- 
trite ; and he lengthened out that satisfaction as 
much as he could by getting over the short dis- 
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tance they bad to trayerse together at such a 
remarkably slow pace tbat Patience began to 
fear tbat tbe injuries sustained in tbe terrific 
8cii£Be near tbe toll-gate must bare extended to 
bis legs ; and sbe remarked tbat sbe boped be 
bad not 'far to go. 

" Not very," replied Sam, " but f artber tban 
I care for ;" and tben, tbinking tbat it would 
not do to lose ber good opinion again by letting 
ber know tbat tbere was a duty before bim wbicb 
be was in no mood to perform, be bid ber good- 
bye and went on bis way. 

Tbe rest of tbe expedition was not so pleasant. 
Horace was evidently as little disposed to receive 
Sam's visit as Sam was to pay it ; and after tbe 
two lads bad exchanged an awkward greeting, 
they seemed to have nothing further to say. 
Mr Lynn was fortunately by to smooth tbe dif- 
ficulty, but even with his assistance there was 
no getting on comfortably. Horace knew that 
a few words of gratitude were expected from him 
for the timely assistance Sam had given him ; 
but, as he did not feel any, the acknowledgment 
would not come very readily, and Sam on bis 
side was equally averse to hear it ; so they dis- 
cussed other matters, — the fine weather, tbe 
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best mode of treating some plants that stood on 
a table beside Horace's sofa ; and then, pausing 
nervously for another subject, Mr Lynn 
suddenly lost patience, and, starting up, pro- 
posed to accompany Sam part of his way 
back. 

" Yes, do," said Sam, brightening up marvel- 
lously ; " it 's pleasanter out of doors." 

" I should think it is I ** rejoined Mr Lynn, 
with a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders. 
" Horace, I daresay you *11 not mind being alone 
for half an hour." 

" Oh, dear no," was the answer ; and as Sam 
wished him good-bye, Horace looked up with a 
momentary flush on his pale face, and murmured 
something to the effect that he knew Sam would 
understand all he meant to say. 

" Oh, yes, perfectly," replied Sam, sufficiently 
at his ease at last to feel quizzical ; " and so per- 
haps we had better not trouble ourselves any 
more about it." 

" I think so too," said Mr Lynn. " Come, 
Sam ; " and the next minute they were out in 
the bright open park, where Sam at least breathed 
more freely. 

" So that is done with," said Mr Lynn. " Sam, 
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I hope you will never know what it is to have 
thrown away ten years of your life." 

"I hope not," replied Sam. "But do you 
think we are always the best judges of our own 
work ? " 

" We may see the result of it, at all events," 
replied Mr Lynn. 

"Not always, I think,'* said Sam, quietly. 
" Perhaps it would not do." 

" Well, I have seen enough to satisfy me in 
the present instance ; '* and Mr Lynn walked on 
apparently in dismal rumination till the high 
road was reached, when he took an abrupt leave 
of Sam, telling him he was sorry to have brought 
him out on a fruitless errand, and turned back. 

After that Sam journeyed homewards in great 
content. He had got through his disagreeable 
business, and had nothing to do for the rest of 
the day but to attend to his own affairs or 
Christy's, which ever came first or seemed pleas- 
antest. He would not have minded meeting 
Patience again in that little sunshiny piece of 
high road, now that she was more amiably dis- 
posed towards him, but her trim figure being 
nowhere visible, Sam had to content himself 
with a Biglat oi l\i^\,«!!^^\.0Q^\\\%^^^^\'\SxClta.u. 
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tham instead, whom lie descried moving slowly 
on a short distance ahead, 

" Well, he won't notice me," thought Sam ; 
and he made an attempt to pass him with his 
usually respectful bow, but was instantly re- 
quested to stop, and had to listen to Mr Gran- 
tham's polite acknowledgments of the service 
he had rendered Horace, and his hope that the 
unhappy breach which had so long existed be- 
tween the two families would now be at an end. 
But, strangely enough, it was certainly Mr Gran- 
tham who was the more nervous of the two in 
approaching (hat uncomfortable subject. Sam 
had been ill at ease enough by the side of Horace's 
sofa, but in the broad highway, where he could 
exercise his long limbs as much as he pleased, 
the case was different, and he felt so little awe 
of his companion, as to venture at last, in compas- 
sion for his seventy years and his evident emotion, 
on offering him his arm. 

" No, thank you," replied Mr Grantham, stiffly, 
" I am quite able to get on alone ; " but the next 
moment he accepted the proffered assistance; 
and the gossips of the village, well up in all the 
feuds of the place, must have been considerably 
astonished to see Mr GtT«Ai^Jc^x£i ^sA %«ss^^^S^- 
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ing towards the vicarage on saeh particiilarlj 
good terms. 

At the vicarage itself, of coursey the return of 
Sam in Mr Grantham^s company caused even a 
deeper sensation. A breach of many years' 
standing is not suddenly healed without some 
amount of unpleasantness on both side& Bat 
Mr Grantham did what he could to smooth it. 
He frankly admitted having been in the wrong, 
and made his overtures towards a better under- 
standing for the future with more warmth than 
any one accustomed to his usually cold manner 
would have expected from him. fut it was not 
in his nature to do things by halves. He had 
been bitter in his resentment, but having at last 
made up his mind to throw it aside, it was evi- 
dent that he haddone so unreservedly, andhe went 
through his part strictly in accordance with what 
he thought due from him, as having been the up- 
holder, if not the original cause, of the quarrel. 

Poor Mrs Carter looked on a little tearfully. 
Such an event as Mr Grantham sitting down 
amicably under their roof could not be without 
its painful side to her. For some who had met 
him there ten years b^foi^, it xxvs.ttered no longer 
now whether he cam^ ot ^\.bu^^^ w^^l ^^^iS!Jviasst\ 
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ftnd all the rest of the day she felt as much npset 
as she had been by Mr Beccles' visit. She had 
some fear too that her ownership of Christy 
would be disputed, but in that she showed a mis- 
apprehension of Mr Grantham's character. He 
evidently coveted the undivided possession of 
his little grandson eagerly, — had come back more 
than once, as he was leaving the vicarage, to take 
Christy's hand again in his ; but he also felt that 
his long estrangement from the parents had for- 
feited all just right, on his part, to the guardian- 
ship of the child, and he had too keen a sense of 
honour to think of urging his claim, unless the 
Carters were willing to resign theirs. And 
about that there were not two opinions in the 
family. Besides being Mary's pupil, and fitting 
so nicely into the gap between Tom and the 
twins, Christy was Mrs Carter's legacy, and 
therefore it would have been absurd, everybody 
said, to think of giving him up. 

So the matter was settled, in the estimation, 
at least, of many whom it concerned, but, as 
might have been expected, it did not exactly end 
there. It would probably have done so, for a 
time, however, had Horace got better w^^i^jiak^^ 
and thingB resumed tliQiix otK\Ti«r^ ^i.QVix%.^ ^^» 
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Beechlandfl. But his recovery was very slow ; in- 
deed, it was sometimes feared that he was making 
decided progress in the opposite direction; and 
anxiety on his account soon drew the two fami- 
lies more closely together. For the same reason 
Mr Lynn gave up all idea of entering Dr Burt's 
school as senior master, a post for which he had 
applied in his irritation at Horace's ungenerous 
treatment of Sam ; and he resigned himself, iis 
he said, with one of his cynical twists of the face, 
to throw away another year on his intractable 
pupil. 

'' But as I shall have a little help now," he 
added, looking towards Mrs Carter, " I may get 
on better." 

There seemed some probability of that, as Mrs 
Carter had taken Horace into her motherly hands, 
and was so confident of his ultimately doing 
credit, even to the Granthams, that lookers-on 
felt rather hopeful about it too. As the summer 
advanced, and Horace gained strength enough to 
move about a little, Mrs Carter got him down to 
the vicarage altogether for better nursing, as she 
explained ; and from his quiet sofa in the deep 
bay window oi fti^ ^iim%-"tQotQ. he took to watch- 
ing what was go\i\^^ow«c^,W^«^'^^'^^^'^^ 
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anter occupation, till he fell in quite contentedly 
with the ways of the folk about him, and con- 
descended to take his share occasionally in the 
general industry, and even to show a little sym- 
pathy in any matter of special interest that hap« 
pened to be on hand. But notwithstanding all 
the care that was bestowed upon him, Horace 
made very little progress ; and, on the approach 
of autumn, Mr Eandal proposed that he should 
try what a milder climate would do for him. 
It was some time before Mr Grantham would 
consent to part with him ; but at last, finding 
it absolutely necessary, he gave way, and Mr 
Lynn had to make up his mind to bear Horace 
company. 

" And then I shall be quite alone,'' Mr Gran- 
tham remarked, one evening, at the vicarage fire- 
side. " It is a dreary prospect for an old man." 

Mrs Carter made no reply, but sent Christy 
to bed a little earlier than usual, and then 
stitched on with extra diligence till Mr Gran- 
tham was gone. It was very selfish of her to 
wish to keep the child, she was afraid, when he 
was so much wanted elsewhere ; but she could 
not bear to part with him, and shut u^ Isk&'s. ^<^»& 
brother Christopher's loom a^«\xv ^a ^^ ^"^^ 
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dreary comer of the house that nobody was ever 
to occupy. Besides he was Alice Grantham's 
bequest to her, and she would not really be doing 
her duty, she thought, to make over such a 
solemn trust to any one else. 

However, when Mr Lynn and Horace were fairly 
gone, and Mr Grantham came oftener from his 
solitary home to sit down among the young 
people at the vicarage, Mrs Carter became more 
troubled than ever, for she felt that there was an 
earnest petition always hovering on his lips, 
which must be uttered some day. And at last 
it came. 

" Mrs Carter, am I never to have another of 
my own kin about me ? " 

" You have Horace," was the scarcely audible 
answer. 

"Yes, — on his way to Rome. It will not 
greatly cheer me to know that as I go home to- 
night." 

" But he will be back in the spring if all goes 
well." 

" I hope so ; but there is a long winter to get 
through in the meantime ; and the thought of 
having to paaa it c^\i^ i\sm^ vik^<^%t» weighs me 
down. You Taov^ \i\«^\.i ol \>rt\^\» Hs^rrr.V'^sw.^ 
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Mrs Carter. Cannot you spare me something 
out of your abundance ? " 

" I would, indeed, if I thought it right,** she 
answered at last ; and, putting down her work, 
Mrs Carter moved uneasily about the room. 

" And how can it be otherwise ? ** asked Mr 
Grantham. " Surely Christy could not be in 
safer hands than mina** 

"No, I am in no doubt about that; but as he 
has been entrusted to me, I cannot see how I 
can possibly part with him." 

''But does grandpapa want me?*' asked 
Christy, from his corner. 

" Yes, my child,*' replied Mr Grantham, with 
a weary sigh, " I do indeed." 

" Then I suppose I had better go.** 

No one had expected Christy to settle the ques- 
tion, and Mrs Carter came back to her seat, and 
looked at him in breathless anxiety. 

"I thought your dear mother wished you 
always to remain with us,** she said. 

" Yes, unless grandpapa were ever left alone, 
and wanted me, and then mamma said I was to 
go to him if you could spare me.'* 

" And I think you can, Mildt^d^" ^^^ "^&:?5- 
Carter. 
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Mrs Carter felt that she must^ but the necessity 
came upon her so suddenly, that for a few minutes 
she could only sit in silence, trying to realise it. 
Mr Grantham called Christy to him, and rested 
his hand fondly on his head. 

"Why did you not tell us this before ?" he 
asked. 

" Because you never wanted me, grandpapa." 

"I don't know that. Perhaps I did, but 
hardly liked to ask. Shall you mind coming 
home with me ? " 

" Yes," replied Christy, with a great sob strug- 
gling up into his throat ; " but Mrs Beccles said 
I must always try to do what was right.** 

Mr Grantham put the child gently from him, 
and remained some time in grave thought. 

" Perhaps I ought to leave him with you, Mrs 
Carter," he said. 

" Oh, no, he must obey his mother's wish," she 
answered hastily. " It is the only right course, 
and so we may be sure that it will prove the 
best one." 

Everybody acquiesced silently in this opinion ; 
and on his next visit to the vicarage Mr Gran- 
tham went home with Christy's hand in his. 

It was not taking him quite away from them. 
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Mr Grantham had said, as he shook hands with 
Mrs Carter ; but still she felt that^ so far as her 
own pleasant right in him was concerned, Christy 
might as well have been going to join Mr Lynn 
and Horace in their distant travels. 

However she had not lost him finally. A 
time came, not many years later, when poor 
grandpapa Grantham needed Christy's com- 
panionship no longer ; and while Horace, a little 
shaken by the loss he had sustained, was pre- 
paring for another journey southwards in Mr 
Lynn's company, Christy came back to occupy 
his old room at the vicarage, and join Charley 
and Tom in their studies. 

Things were changed with other folk in and 
about Shutterworth by that time. Old Master 
Mitchel had gone to his rest, and a new fence 
had been put up round his cottage for a fresh 
occupant, in whom neither Sam nor Christy 
felt quite so much interest. Rachel Hartley had 
become a strict churchgoer, — too strict by half, 
Mr Carter sometimes said with a sigh, for he 
feared that she was beginning to show as much 
pride in keeping up the externals of religion, as 
she had formerly done in neglecting them ; but 
as it was evidently a necessity of "Rachel's nature 
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to have something to pique herself upon, they 
let her have her way, feeling thankful, at least, 
that she had chosen a course which might prove 
profitable to her in the end. Becky had lost 
her neighbour, the minister, who was settled in 
a pleasant cottage near the town, where the 
drab curtains were put up in what she called a 
real parlour, which meant, perhaps, a nicely 
boarded room that would not be likely to bring 
mortal ailments on its inmates as the old brick- 
floored cottage on the common had done. Their 
going had been a sad trial to Becky, until old 
Barber's empty dwelling was tenanted by a hale 
farm-labourer and his wife, to whom a little damp 
more or less at their own fireside was matter of 
little importance, and who brought with them a 
troop of children to help Becky to drive a brisker 
trade with her sugar sticks. 

Nearer the town matters had not been stand- 
ing still either. Philip Kandal had developed 
into a handsome young man, a little supercilious 
still in manner, but yet improved in many ways ; 
and likely, the doctor said, to be a great help 
to him in his profession, and excel all previous 
assistants in skill and energy. His sister Alice 
was doing well, even in Miss Mason's opinion. 
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She had kept on steadily with her class until 
the work began to tell upon herself, and lead her 
to feel deep interest in things that were too 
lightly esteemed by others in her home. But to 
find even one ray of light penetrating the doctor's 
household was a source of great thankfulness to 
Mr Carter ; and he remarked one day to Mary, 
that it was a good thing everybody had not de- 
spaired of Alice as she had done. 

** Yes, papa," was Mar/s answer; "J see that 
now, and that I was very wrong." 

But such avowals came more readily from 
Mary now than in the days when she undertook 
the mental training of Christy. She had learnt 
to distrust herself, and as a natural consequence 
to feel more love and sympathy for those about 
her — a change that made her services, both in 
her own home and the village, of far more value 
• than they had ever been before. 

As to Sam, he certainly had not grown hand- 
some, like his old acquaintance, Philip Eandal, 
but then he had lost none of his honest kindly 
nature, and when Christy came back to what he 
called his home, and Sam was a tall, broad- 
shouldered young man of twenty-two, he was 
just as welcome at the cottages in the village as 
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when he used to pay his visits with Christy on 
his back. But those lazy lounging days were 
over now, and Sam was at college, where he 
worked, perhaps, with a little extra energy from 
the consciousness that quiet Patience Eudd ex- 
pected great things from him, and that it would 
not do to disappoint her. But all that was natu- 
ral, Becky said, who still felt the same interest 
in her old neighbours the Eudds ; and she won- 
dered greatly, considering the turn that affairs 
had taken with respect to Miss Patience and 
Master Sam, which of the two would, as she 
expressed it, "keep stanch to their own 
people." 

" Both, I hope, Becky/' returned the minister, 
to whom this difficulty was submitted, " and be 
a credit to them." 

Becky did not quite understand how they 
could do that, and yet keep up the amicable ' 
understanding with each other which was desir- 
able under the circumstances ; however, as most 
of the observations made by Mr Rudd in her 
hearing were decidedly riddles to her, she took 
this fresh mystification in very good part. 

She could "waW. ^x^^ ^^^, ^^ ^'sak^^'^hich she 
accordingly did \ otid ^^ ^^^ cJ^^^sii^^ ^ -^^aa 
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or two later in his father's pulpit, Becky arrived 
forthwith at the conclusion that it was Miss 
Patience who would have to give way, which 
perhaps was not far from the truth. 



THE END, 
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